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BRINGING VI-COC 
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TRANSMISSION TO CANADA, 


OA FROM THE C 
THE MOST POP 


WHAT OTHER USERS 


ATHAM. 
Mr. C. Harris, 29 Maida Road, Luton, 


-May, 1910, says :—"* In the morning before 


OMPETITION IS CATCHING ON, 7 


RBY. , 

Mrs. H. Hickinbotham, 154 Osmaston 
Road, Derby, writing on the Ist June, 
1910, says :—‘‘I have used Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa for the last twelve years. I find 
it very sustaining and invigorating when 
I feel tired. If I do not have a cup of 
Vi-Cocoa at lunch time I feel good for 
nothing. M husband and sons find Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa very beneficial, especially 
first thing on @ winter's morning. When 
my two sons were at home we used to use 
on an average about four sirpenny packets 
a week amongst four of us.” 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Mr. J. T. Jones, 98 Buckingham Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, writing on the 3ist 


merits. 


Copt Elm 
on the Ist June, 
commenced gto use 
some years ago. 


and supper, 


o to work I have a breakfastcupful 
TVi-Cocoa I 


I 

of Dr. Tibbles’ Vé-Cocoa, also at breakfast 
time and at night. I find Vi-Cocoa does 
me more good than either tea or coffee. 
When I feel weary I take a cup of Vi-Cocoa, 
which I think is the most refreshing beverage 


I know.” Dr. Tibbles’ 


——- 


BLACKBURN. 

Mrs. Taylor, 332 Livesey Branch Road, 
Livesey, Blackburn, writing on the 7th 
June, 1910, says:—‘'I have used Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for over four years. I 
take a cup every morning and night and 
am thankful to say that I can do my work 
now better than I could before using Vi- 
Cocoa without feeling done up. 1 have 


1910, says:—‘I 


that Dr. Tibbles’ 


Eastleigh, Hante, 


Warwick, writing on the 23rd Rey 1910, 
3” May, 1910, 6a: 


says:—‘I have used Dr. - Tibb Vi- 
Cocoa for seventeen years. I was taken 


and more. tf I do not feel very well. I am 
an invalid and never drink anything else 
but Dr. Tibbles’ Vs-Cocoa.” 


indigestion. I 


Il Good Grocers & Stores Sell BI Cocoa in Gd. Packets, 9d. & 1/0 


ANTEEN FOR THE MESS. 
ULAR COCOA IN THE NAVY. 


Chatham, writing on the 6th June, 
says :—‘I have been a regular user of 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for nearly two years, 
and I-think I should know a bit about its 
Some time back I had indigestion 
and was ordered not to drink tea, 80 I thought 
1 would try Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and ever 
since then I have used it. 
per packet and $s well worth it.” 


It is siz 
a ROCHESTER. 
- as F. Roberts, 147 Rochester Avenue, 
ochester, writing on the 2nd_ June, 
CHARLTON KINGS. 1910, says:—‘I have used Dr. Tibbles’ 


Mrs. B. Rutland, Canterbury Villa, 
Road, Charlton Kings, writing 
1910, says :—‘‘I first 
Dr. 
I-could not take coffee, 
and [ wanted a palatable drink for breakfast 
not being fond of tea. 
found just what I needed, a 
beverage which served as a ‘ pick me up,’ 
a food, and yet not sickly and indigestible | 
as most are, so I have continued to use tt, 
and shall do for many years to come. 
Vé-Cocoa is an ideal beverage.” 


WEST HARTLEPOOL. 

Mrs. Bates, 8 Taulder Road, Belle Vue, 
West Hartlepool, writing on the 17th May, 
hare been using Dr. 
Tibbics’ Vi-Cocoa for three years, and would 
not like to be without it a day. 
Cocoa three times a day. I have suffered 
with my nerves @ great deal, but I am sure 
Vi-Cocoa has done me a 
lot of good, and I will recommend tt to 


recommended Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa to all 
my friends.” everyone.” 14th May, 1910, says:—‘ I have used 
Dr. _ ed a oe for a Ss Fa engi 
WARWICK. EASTLEIGH, HANTS. time; a G it very stimulating an 
Mrs. Wallagrove, 34. Avon Streot,| Mrs, Brooks, 199 Cranbury Road: wen eae tae Fee aed toe 


:—" I have been taking 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for four years, and | 


tll and the doctor told me not to drink any | could not do without it, as I find tt ts a food 

tea, #0 I tried all different cocoas, but could | and drink too. I have tried every other, | ase 

take to none of them. I then made up my | but find there ts none to equal Vi-Cocoa. | SHEFFIELD. 

mind to try Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and I do not feel that hungry feeling when 1| Mr. H. Hopkinson, Bodmin Street, 

have used tt ever since. Iam sure Vi-Cocoa| take Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. I hope I shall, Attercliffe, Shefficld, writing on tle 

does one good, and tt makes one feel quite | always be able to get Vi-Cocoa, as I could 3rd June, 1910, says :—‘'I have used a 

fresh after drinking a cup of it. I take) not do without tt for anything. I have | considerable amount of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 

‘Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa three times a day| never had a cup of tea since taking Dr. , Cocoa both in this country and several others, 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, as I used to suffer with ; and have always found it good and nu- 


have been quite another 
person since taking Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa.”’ | 


Pe ee Ieee eT Pe UR Ok 


a FOR 


TRIPLETS 
THIS WEEK. 


ENTERED aT 
Srarioxers’ Haru. 


{Price Onz Pznvr. 


SAY: 


MAESTEG. 

Mr. W. Brown, 6 Llan Road, Maesteg, 
near Bridgend, writing on the 8th May, 
1910, says:—“I have used Dr. Tibbdles’ 
Vi-Cocoa for the last two years, and I am 
glad to say thas tt is a fine thing for building 
up the nerves and giving strength to the 
whole body. I have found it to do 80.” 


1910, 


Vi-Cocoa for the last thirtcen years and have 
found it strengthening and sustaining. To 
my mind there te no other to equal Vi-Cocoa. 
Whenever I have been ill, Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa has always been the first thing 
that I have asked for. I have recommended 
Vi-Cocoa to all my friends, and they agree 
with me that i ts the best. My sons and 
daughters all drink Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
for supper during the wintcr months.” 


SWANSEA. 

Mrs. M. Ford, 9 Rutland Place, Swansea, 
writing on the 7th June, 1910, says :— 
“ We have been taking Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
for nine years, and find it very nourishing 
and strengthening. We give Vi-Cocoa to 
ya aus and find it keeps them in good 
ealth,”” 


Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 


In 


I take Vi- 


—— 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Mr. L. Barton, 43-80, Wills Street, 
Smethwick, Birminghem, writing on the 


writing on the 23rd | g¢ night, and can find nothing better than 


a cup of ‘Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. No home 
ts complete without it.” 


| tritcous in all climates, and a most excellent 
beverage.” 
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cc Be eT OW OWS. WEBEL’ BELY. Jour la 1's 


J. ‘Ss. FRY er. NS D. 


Manufacturers by Special Warrants of f Appointment te 


The ROYAL HOUSE and to other 
ROYAL COURTS of EUROPE. 


HEN you see a new food advertised, you try it out ef curiosity. You ‘are seigsetieentin 
When you buy Fry's Pure Concentrated Cocoa, you are upholding the judgment ot 
several generations of men and women who lived through the most strenuous times of our history. 
Nearly a century before Wellington won oe or Nelson gained for us the freedom of the seas, 


a 


Established in 
the Reign of 
King George 
H., 1728. 


THE 
HISTORIC 


had been im universal use. There’s no experimenting with Fry’s. - 


Moke MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENT: 
are inserted under thus heading at the gate of fs. per line of 7 words or part t!. 
‘AB-eammwunisations should be addrossc: | 
Tuesday merning : 1g Iseu 
\ . 


A CICARETTE Racer eer cect eae 


“VASELINE” 


; Lng Ey eer eens gchod De Gutora | degest 
Ni Pr) papeR |ta Seals == 
or Bee ae ae Wi 


for ANZ: How 


BEST and PUREST |Bictegiareta wee 


and 
LETS THE HAIR GROW H LARGEST SALE IN G'BRITAIN epee Seal | intra en 
S ; : 13 pene be rinse sae rie Mat 
HAT’S the secret of its marvellous success. It rots : QUBTTE ror LaERah hss 
the hair grow. No forcing, massaging, qr other scalp 8Ca. Pp . ‘ ee sof, meder yO bag Deverogr. tthe fol fpsuroctione =a ne ke et : 


astics need be performed with “Vaseline” 
Hair Tonic. 
ene lets the hair grow by removing all obstructions, by 


KEATING S Wiissetscsisctsestiaal [12 
Poll sate ir, andes, 9.609" ny. &. a ost 
crt. 


pat rd anc : 
ch ma. 
>i from 42 Sowter, Publis! 
2 MEDICAL GUI : hos 
ing valuable remedies tor al: = 
eg. - W. “Herbalist,” 


harmful germ life. It penetrates the scalp, and mo en POFIT OA v0 
ae seh down to the roots of the choked-up follicles, and. be appli: d post i 
ad the tender hair, so that it can fight through. Estee, We. INVEST od. 8 KET: 


“Vaseline Hair Tonic” is unlike any other 
tion offered for the hair. It is a real hair fertilizer, 

and is to the hair what sunlight is to plant life. It is both 
a skin and hair food. gimoroer t0 crav them tedhe ber . 


01 mines ae foture import 


m Avenu e. kd 


ists. 
actual source of trouble in the scalp and lets the hair grow. ‘ Serer, ad cubere wae seqcire caters levee 


SiG | it may an , and _—H. y the eat 
Biih & “Vaseline” Hair Tonie is a liquid preparation AE Sower, Publier, if Beatie patente ze 
yea delicatély perfumed, and is absolutely safe under all circum- yeas th c 
ss stances. Bis the Best Hair Tonic because it removes the ©YPEWRITING.— Nove! salad . rs ‘Sewter, Publishes, 

ie Gold in bottles. Prices 1/s, 2/-, and 8/- per bottle, Tf not Ue Reis iid ed Eon OM RMDTE, 1/102. 
inal sciraseaiiel pnntorsina compat —Credit Supply, Exchange | 


obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, Post Free, to 
any address in the United Kingdom upon receipt of Postal 
Order. 


More striking Ex- [| ,orno:cr i 
posures of Spirit- ——— = a} f THETH 5O! 
ualistic Frauds are me ee 
given in the on ay 


i! 


FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the 
6 Vaseline” preparations, will be sent post free on application. 


Physi U8. are OUR: . = Doct: r' 
ein J. eG. Aen Steve 
t, ' 


en ae 


Thé Word “ Vaseline’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the gene ap aay see 


correct return, and thus, avoid over: er 
fourteen stamps to FP. Sowter, 17 H. 
London, W.C. 


Cuesesrouch Manuracturina Co, 


S&PEEBCHES.—Those to whom it is r 


42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.O, : A. B. So. Broadheath Rubber Works, Nr. Man-| make a speech occasionally and find s 
. Surgical rubber Gogan ot overs a eo, Wil: find “5 for all Oe As 
Speciatiste in tare pasts Ses gn Oxtora W.h., just t the ook they Ww: 
12 from weer, Publ! feber, 17 
seca Bondage, Wag t, Le wo 
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2) ~oTO INTERESTC~. 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Boos Rares. 


No. 1043. 


WEEK ENDING JULY 14, 1910. 


ENTERED at 


Sratiovers’ Hatt, Ong PENNY. 


BIG CASH PRIZES 


THE COMPETITION YOU CAN 


Offered again for 


TRIPLETS. 


DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS. TRY 
TRIPLETS NOW. 


£50 GUARANTEED FOR THIS WEEK’S WINNERS. 


WHAT TRIPLETS ARE. 


To make a “Triplet” you take any one of the sets of three letters given 

below and think out three words which begin with the same lettersasthose (~~~ 

of the set which you have chosen. These initial fetters may be used in any 

order you like. The words thought out should form a sentence or phrase 
in themselves, This sentence or phrase is called a “ Triplet.” 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 
Ix this week’s contest, in which we undertake to distribute 
asum of not less than £50, the sets of lettere from which 
we invite you to make Triplets, are: 


G. A. P. M. B. F. 


In making your Triplets you need not keep the letters in 
the order in which we have placed them. If it will help you 
to make better Triplets, you may re-arrange the letters of 
each set. For instance, the letters in the first set given 
above, areG.A.P. You may make them G.P.A., P. A. G., 
P.G.A.,4.G.P, or A. P.G. 

When you have made your Triplet to your satisfaction, 
write itout on the form in theadjoiningcolumn, and send it on 
to us at once in accordance with the rules for competitors, 
Bear in mind that only one Triplet must be written on 
an entry form. If you make more than one Triplet, 
even with the eame initials, or with different variations 
of these initials, each Triplet must be written on a separate 
entry form. 

Now that you see how Triplets are made, start at once to 
makesomeof your own. Be sure you post your Triplets on to 
us, and you may be a winner of a good big cheque. 


M. O. N. 


——— el 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1 Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form, 
or they will be disqualified. If more than one attempt is made, 
each must be written on a separate entry form. | 
2. When you have filled ap the entry form, cut it out, attach to 
it a pos‘al order for sixpence, and place it in an envelope addressed 
to the Epitor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, 


3. Mark your envelope ‘' Triplets No. 4” in the top left-hand 
corner. 

4. All attemp's must arrive on or before Thursday, 
July 14th, ‘ 

5. Everyone who enters must eend a postal order for 6d. with 


SOMEWHAT SHRUNKEN. 
A MAN purchased some red flannel shirts, guaranteed 
neither to shrink nor fade. He reminded the shopman 
forcibly of that guarantee some weeks later. 


*“ Have you had any such difficulty with them ? ” the | 


salesman asked. 

“No,” replied the customer, ‘ only the other morning 
my wife said to me, ‘ John, when did you get that pink 
coral necklace.’ ” 

—-—- 8 oe —- 


AWKWARD. 

Iy a village church during the morning service the 
Organist was anno: because the organ blower kept 
working the lever noisily after he had finished playing. 

A famous preacher had come down from London to 
preach. : 

_ The organist scribbled a note to the blower, and sent 
it round by a choir boy,~who, misunderstanding his 
instructions, put it into the hands of the preacher. 

The note was as follows : 

“ Perhaps you will kindly stop when I tell you to. The 
people have come here to hear my music not your noise.” 


Can you read French? A story in ths French language appears in th 


HOW TRIPLETS ARE MADE. 


Supposing you are given the letters M.58.B.. using these letters as initials 
you may make the following sentences or phrases: 


ai Middlesex Scores Rapidly. Midsummer, Roasting Sun. 
Roosevelt Succeeded Manfully. Rosebery, Many Speeches. 
Strike’s Result, Misery. Steep. Man's Refresher. 


AARAR ARR OST 


the entry form. The P.O. myst be made payable to C. Arthur 
Pearson Lti., and must be crossed ‘ & Uo.” . 

in the manner shown in this example. The 

numter must te written in the ce ‘provided 

on the entry form. Where one P.O. of higher 

value is sent to cover more than one attempt, the 

number of this P.O. must be written on eacb | 

entry form. 

6. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.), three- 
fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten Triplets 
which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of ilea will be tsken into consideration. If there are 
more senders than one of a Triplet thus selected by the adjudica- 
tors, a tenth part of this three-fourths will be divided amongst all 


' such senders. 


7. ‘The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts by the 

es gm amongst those competitors whose efforts show merit. 
. This week the Editor guarantees that the amount distributed 

shall not be lis: than £50. 

9. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

10. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with 
the competition, and te ms will be ignored. 

11. The published decision is final, and competitors may only 
enter on this understanding. 


Y FORM. TRIPLETS No. 4. 


No. of Postal Order ....cccressseseserssessseeeesereneens 


PPPPe eT eT Terrrrrerer rrr errr 


L agree to abide by the decision published in “‘ Pearson's 


Weekly.” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on 
this understanding, and I agree to abide by the printed 
conditions. 


Signed csecseccecsrssccessnscceessencensneceeceseesenseesenseeaennes 
Address. sccscsscssscssscnscsenecseeecassoensascesmensevessqecensoeses 


“‘ My wife has no idea of proportion.” 

“What's wrong ?”” 

“* She had a £20 dress made to match a £2 dog.” 
qs 


RESULT OF TRIPLETS No. 1. 

We have pleasure in announcing the result of Triplets 
Contest No. 1. 

We peaentee ou will remember, that tho amount 
available for distribution should not be less than £25. 
We are pleased to say that this sum has been exceeded, and 
that the individual prizes are, in consequence, much larger. 

To each of the senders of the ten Triple's selected as the 
best by tHe adjudicators the amount availablo allows a 

rizo of £2 9s. Gd.. The remainder of the prize-money 
is distributed amongst those competitors whose awards come 
next in merit. 

In Triplets No. 1 the efforts selected as the best, together 
with the names and addresses of the senders, are as fullows :— 
D. B. C.—Debrett’ s—‘ Classy ™ birthdays. 

W. E. Loosesore, School House, Dittisham, Devon. 

G. N. R.—Glory—Nowadays riches. 
E. McGrarts, 2 Garrioch Drive, Glasgow. 
G. N. R.—* Near” relative, ‘ Governor.” 
Fray Ricarps, Sticklepath, Okehampton. 
D. B. C.—Carvers dislike ‘“‘ bluntness.” 
Artur Moreisoy, 182 Hope Street, Glasgow. 
D. B. C.—Casabianea disliked bathing. 
Miss Hiipa Srvarr, 94 Kingsway, Liscard, Ches. 
D. B. C.—Boatmen display “‘ craft.” 
Miss Quetcu, 36 London Road, Horsham, Sussex. 
D. B. C.—Deeds before creeds. 
J. Copetann, Avondale, Hartington Place, Eastbourne. 
D. B. C.—Dimples capture baronies. 
Water Vate, 271 High Street, Acton Hill. 
G. N. R.—Notable register, Gretna’s. 
Water Sie, Tweed House, Frederick Street, Sunder- 


land. «, 
D. B. C.—* Bills” discourage “ coos.” 
Ouiven G. Iroxs, 20 Lancaster Road, Forest Gate, E. 


List of other awards will be found on Page iii. of red cover 
Look out for the result of Triplets No. 2 next week. 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 
Caprarx JoNES was a very round-shouldcred and very 
eccentric officer. 
On a very dark night in Egypt, whilst practising his 
company in outpost duty, he approached one of the 


“ Your Cockney friend is very plain-spoken. He calls | sentrics, who failed to halt him. 


| a spade a spade, docsn’t he ?” 


“No! He calls it a ‘spido’!” 
——t fo 


“ ARE you going to settle anything ed iad daughter ?” 
asked the young man with cigarette and languid air. 


“Well, it rather looks, if she marries you, that she is | 


going to settle something on me,” replied the parent. 
— ef 


Lirtte Ikey came up to his father with a very solemn 
face. 
. “Ts it true, father,” he asked, “ that marriage is a 
failure?” 

His father surveyed him thoughtfully for a moment. 

“ Well, Ikey,” he finally replied, “ if you get a rich wite, 
it’s almost as good as a failure.” 


In a great rage the officer demanded of the now tremliing 
sentry the reason he had omitted to challenge him. 

“Tf you please, siz,” stuttered the bewildered soldier, 
“T thought you was a camel.” 


—_—_——. 3 ____ 
GEORGE THE SECOND. 
| Epvest had been to a children’s party and eaten all that 
he could possibly put beneath his little blouse, but it 
nearly broke his little heart to think he could not do 
greater justice to the feast of good things before him. 

A bright idea came to him. 
| Early next morning he went round to the scene of the 
| festivities, and on being asked by Mrs. Johnson what ho 
would like, replied : 

“Td like all the thinge I couldu’t eat yesterday, 


please !”* 


e July PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, now on sale, sixpence. 
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- figures 
he became MP. for-Colchester he used to address many 
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Worle : Most Skilful. ~ = ; dd 
Te Worlds Best Slories ‘te Od Corner 


Is his carly days Sir Walter Gilbey used te devote 
ee eS ee ee el hat weird | The Bditor will give one of the f P.W 
wii once he a somewhat we ° famous P.W. penkn:.- 
Told Week by Week. to any reader who sends him a prragraph adetipled a thia 
column. If there is more than one sender of @ prriyri; ; 


ower ie wat shock v make an ascent en | i 

thought t as well make some inquiries abou ” re +81 

the sop in ile used, the penknife will be awarded to the reader wise 
contribution wae received first, . 


who was to accompany him. _ . 
“Ts he # thoroughly od climber?” he asked his 


“T should say 80,” was the reply. ‘‘ He has lost two 
jes of tourists down the mountain side, and each time 
as come off without as much as aecratch himeelf.” 


The Princess’s Cooking. 

Tue third son of the Prince Henry, has 
just entered a boarding-school at B is the wit 
of the family, and many are the stories of his apt retorts. 

About a year ago, while staying at Balmoral, the 
children went for a picnic in surrounding woods. 


ANSWER QUICKLY. 
Asx a friend to answer this in five seconds: 
** Jf oné man had nine sons, and cach son had 9 -}.:;- 
how many children were there ?” : 


Princess had been trying her ’prentioe hand at Honest John. Withouk selles foget ue 
cookery, Sad sania wean ting, friend answers “cightecr:,"* 
When re over: hne ee wield what Ir is said that Mr. Burns is going to devote the increase | but the correct answer is ten. acti 

the Geeight'on thom, in his salary to philanthropic for s man with - 

inions more or less favourable were given, but when such simple tastes as he has find it difficult to get Ma Pi peepee 
it came to Prince 's turn he locked up with 8| when he was fo the ; N’s words to man are often flat, 
smile, and remarked: “Tt is high treason to speak dis- | ¢,Wue.b? watt Game’ and a on ae Man's words to woman flatter, 


While two men often stand and chat, 


respectfully of the daughter of the Prince of Wales, ain owen asd eae 


isn’t it?” 
The Best Part. ; 
A Funny story is told about the early political da 
a he lean oases Ge Wola Penny 
as a baron in the Birthday Honours’ List. Before 


choice of sleeping in a cellar or in @ passage. They 
tossed for it. 

““T won and gave him the cellar,” said the President 
of the Local Government Board, “so the officer passed 
a rather uncomfortable night, while I got-on as well as I 
could in a rather ty passage.” 

Mr. Burns told story in Parliament in order 
to illustrate the foolishness of enacting that a dwelling- 
house should mean any room in which anyone 


the night, 
Zeppelin, the Oyster. 

Coust Zzrpg.im, the famous aeronsut, whose newest 
air liner has just been wrecked, is one of those 
men who knows how to conceal information without 
ei ing offence, Major Baden-Powell has given an instance 
rd Z 

He had paid the Count a couple of visits. On the first 
the famous German gave him all the information at his 


A LITTLE SUM. 
You wouldn’t fancy the chances 


SHG of the person who added this sim 
3 HO up in a mathematical examination, 


would you? But the addition is 


quite correct, although its appearance 
Ld 13 . is rather peculiar. “= 
W3 W 13 Total the sum yourself, and if 
hi your answer does not agiee with 
the one given here, look below. 


meetings in er 
ia fitele son had never card his father speak, so one 
evening he was taken to a meeting. In the middle of the 
pet tanya into the hall and on | 
to the platform, was ejected with some little difficulty. 
On the way home the small boy was asked what he 
thought of meeting, ‘It was all right, he said, 
long I liked the part where you helped to put out the 


In Cornwall. 
Amona the Birthday ta is the novelist, Mr. A. T. 


ANOTHER FIGURE TRICK. 

Asx a friend to write down any number of three figures, 
the last figure of which is lees than the first. Get your 
friend to write beneath it the same fee reversed and 

m 


Quille command, and allowed him to take photogra but on | subtract. Below this remainder let write the re- 
justly . He comes of Lag Cornish stock, and } the second occasion he was not See ive. In reversed in the same way. Then tell him to add 
can tell many interesting sto of life in the West | the meanwhile the German Government were in treaty the two remainders together. : ; 
Country in the past. with Zeppelin. However, the Major was courteously No matter what figures your friend chooses, if ths 

In the old days, my eng the era of railways, many | received, bat on his ssying, “TI bave come te see how | sbove conditions are stent to the result will be 108%. 
parts of the Duchy little communication with on with your balloon,” he received the Here are two examples: 
the outside world. At ono village on the north coast Mr. 7 542 
ge caramel ceremnalaneaia Ln daciatag Reni 748 245 

“Oh, it’s all right in the summer,” was the reply, 099 297 
‘for then we has @ doctor, but in the winter we just 990 792 
dies nat’ral.” e ee aaa 

A Dangerous Country. 1080 


Mr. Barmra Goutp can also tell much about the 
humour, conscious and unconscious, of Devon and 
Cornwall. On one occasion a ily was staying at a 
West Country farmhouse, the winner being away 


1089 - 
Note that every 0 in a remainder must be set down, 
ex 


ee 


during his sickness. which request was punctiliously 
observed, and the bells were tem) ily silenced. 

On the next Sunday but one, however, the belig rang 
out for service as loudly as ever. 

“ Ah” a dear old lady member of the congrega- 
tion when she heard them, “ there are the joy bells once 


“ Oh, dey, ba eer agree mens back !”* 
** Yes, but back, how Jong was that ?” 
* As long as the head and tail together.” 
That was all Old Sam would say, and the others went 
sway puzzled. Can you tell the length of the fish ? 
Solution below. 


Long-winded. more. Poor Mr. Jenkins must be dead at last,” . 
Mr. Atrnup Horxrssoy, K.C., who has also just been Welcoming Him On. A PEEP INTO THE FUTURE. 
ea a rr ee eee SES) Liam moneiers tt eee actne of ia paler South | Scene: Bachelor's chambers. 
. a i t t voyages. > Sai 
He was drifting along in a monotonous voice when the ee inn trips ies aieare tee prods aod Characters: Smith, e bachelor, and Brown, also a 


bored judge yawned with hardly any attempt at conceal- 
ment. 

“T sincerely trust that J am not unduly trespassing 
on the time of the court ?™ said the barrister, with just 
the slightest tinge of sarcasm in his voice. 

“There is some difference,” replied the judge, 
“between trespassing on time and encroaching on 


eternity.” . 
A Friendly Chat. 

Mary ple have been surprised because the L 
Mr. Birrell has been included among the four Ministe ts 
taking part in the Conference over the House of Lords 
question. But the Irish Secretary is a genial statesman 
who would sooner turn away the wrath of his opponents 
by o soft answer than triumph over them by getting his 


anecdotes. 
Qn one particular he intended to break his 
journey at! Port Seid, with the idea of » ip to the 
mids. The captain of the P. and O. boat had been 
told of the Duke’s coming, and, as a special mark of 
seal all his officers drawn up to welcome his 
i passenger. ‘ 
Presently, a boat came alongside, and the port captain 


lor. 
Smith: “I say, old ay I guarantee to tell you the 
name of your future wife by arithmetic.” 

Brown: ‘ Impossible!" 

Smith: ‘* Well, get a piece of paper and a pencil and 
work out this sum. Write down the year in which yo" 
were born, subtract the first two fi from the second 
two. Multiply the remainder by date of the montn 
on which you were born, Divide that answer by two. 
Novitar a great struggle Brown tells th 

a t e answer. 

Smith : f Those figures plainly indicate that the name 

of your future wife will be Mrs. Brown.” 
ith a choking sob, Brown collapses on the hearthrc, 
never to sinile again. 


SOLUTIONS. 


A LITTLE SUM. 
Exemswrarny addition, Hold the figures before & 
looking-glass, and you get the following— 


; WAS 
OnE 
Cignt 


TS 
EARHTEEN 
So simple! A child could do it! 
A HUGE FISH. 
"Tem head of the fish was fiine inches, its tail was twenty: 
seven inches, ite back thirty-six inches, total leng'’s 
seventy-two inches, 


P. and O. captain, 
who was acquainted with the naval commander, greeted 


-him e'! iperins his companions, who walked 
on. ? ter a : : . 


waiting for him for some time ?" 

The naval man lifted his eyebrows in astonishment. 

“The Duke is here,” he answered. “He and his 
secretary were on my boat.” 

For a moment the P. and O. man looked aa if he wanted 
his ship’s deck to open and swallow him, but the Duke of 
, Co! t, coming on deck, soon put the man at his 
Mr. Birrell introduced himself, explained the nature A 
of his visit, and gave his reason for asking for support. 

The young man listened attentive and asked a few 
aah so that the interview lasted some considerable 


When he got up to go Mr. Birrell remarked, “ I suppose 


by a gentleman who inquired when dinner would be 
served, aicig be wee ver 

* We'll be than usual this evening, sir,” said the 
steward, “for the Duke of Connaught is behind time in 
coming aboard, and we've been ordered not to serve 


count on your vo 
eh "+ do that,” replied the other, with a quiet smile. 
“You see, I’m not a voter. I'm just on a visit to my ready. 
brother, who is » householder, but I thought I'd like to “Serve it right away, then,” said the gentleman, 
have a chat with you as I have heard so much about you. Si * 
My brother ia out just now, working for the other And the eteward that he was talking to the 
sandidate |” Royal passenger. 


Why do eo many people at the eeaside carry the NOVEL MAGAZINE? Because ite the 
best allestory magazine published, 
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Werk ENDIXG 
Gury 14, 1910. 


ing Accidents Happen, and How They Can 
i be Avoided. 


boating season, both by river and sea, is in full 
saagstil Desay we have had several particularly distress- 
ing accidents. Some boating oatastrophee cannot be helped, 
put at least 90 per cent. 0 them are due to the culpable 


ignorance, neg igence, Or recklessness of those con- 


rerned. ; 
erint of all, there is o right and a wrong way of getting 


boat. If embarking from pier or landing-stage, 

oat atop on to the gunwale (side) of the boat, but on 
to the middle of a thwart (seat), or, better still, if the 
oat is a shallow one, step down into the cefitre of the 
at. . ; 
bt it is at sea, and the boat is rising and falling, don’t 
; make your step just 
when the boat has 

“~ s _ come up and is 

; beginning fall 


S again; watc it 
come. and step 
in before it reaches 


its highest point. 

If, as may happen 
at the seaside, the 
boat is launched from 
the beach, and you 
have to wade into 
i the water, alwa: 

wae clamber in over the 
When embarking from a landing-stage, stern, and not over 
never se the boat's gunwale. The the side. 
light craft is likely to tip up. Once in the boat, 
the golden rule is: 
Sit still. Sometimes rowers or passengers may want to 
change places, but only the strongest necessity should 
justify this being done. To change places in mid- 
stream or at sea is a dangerous mancuvre for even 
experienced ge If two passengers want to change 
from one side to the other, one should clamber across 
before the other moves. 

Great care is necessary in passing through a lock on 
a river, and here standing in the boat is especially fatal ; 
even kneeling should be forbidden. 

A boat is passed along a lock by planting boat-hooks 
in the timber of the side of the lock and pulling or pushing 
the boat along—that is, when you have the inside position— 
but beware of getting too close to the side, more especially 
when the lock is being emptied. There may be projections 
from the side of the lock, and as the water falls your boat 
will rest on these and very likely capsize. 

In sailing boats, if you are a beginner, the services of 
an experienced waterman are doubly necessary, but even 
expericnced men have time and again lost their lives and 


<> 


A dangerous seaside trick is clambering in over the side. 
This should always be done from the stern and bow of the boat. 


SIGN LANGUAGE. 

Brown and Jones were having their usual stroll, and 
had just had a few minutes’ conversation with Robinson, 
who was accompanied by his wife. After they had gone 
on some little distance Brown said to Jones : 
want you notice that Mrs. Robinson never said 

7 Oh, daa said Jones, ‘‘ you see, she’s deaf anddumb.” 

“ Lucky chap is Robinson. But I suppose she can talk 
with her fingers ?’ asked Brown. 

I think so,” replied Jones, “for Robinson hasn't 
@ dozen hairs left on his head.” 

—_ to —__—__ 
HOW THE LAND LAY. 

Youna Mr. Roberts, a gentleman of a serious turn of 
mind, was courting the fair Miss Edith Watkins, and 
one night when he called he found little Freddie Watkins 
idly swinging on the gate. 

My dear boy,” said Roberts, ‘‘don’t you think you 
could find something better to do than idling away your 
Precious time in this fashion ?”’ 

« ., You bet I ain’t wasting my time,” explained Freddie ; 

I'm earning sixpence an hour. There’s a» young man 
inside seeing my sister who pays me that to holler out 
when I see pa coming.” 

Oh, indeed ! ” said Roberts reflectively, as he turned 
slowly and meditatively away. 


the lives of others through the insensate folly of tying 
up the mainsheet. Tho mainsheet is not, as many lands- 
men suppose, the mainsail, but the rope stacked to the 
lower and outer corner of the mainsail for the purpose of 
trimming it—that is, holding it against the wind and 
cither letting it out or pulling it in according to the force 
and direction of the wind. 

In a small, light boat the mainsheet should always 
be held in the hand so that it can instantly be let go in | 
the event of a sudden squall striking the vessel. The 
effect of letting go the mainsheet is that the mainsail 


swings right away from the wind and offers no resistance | 


to it. 

But human nature is human nature, and this is what 
often happens : a man is out in a small sailing boat alone, 
or he may have passengers aboard ; the boat is reaching, 
i.e, running with the wind blowing on one side ; the 
course is clear, 
the day fine, 
and appar- 
ently settled ; 
he finds it a — 
nuisance to 
have one hand 
employed 
holding _the 
mainsheet, the 
other manag- 
ing the tiller ; : : 
he wants a Changing places. Many of our river tragedies 
pipe, or to are caused by this silly manure. 
take things 
easy, and he knots the mainsheet round a thwart (seat) 
or other convenient object. Immersed in day-dreams, 
or chatting to his friends, he does not notice the black 
cloud that is coming up so fast; the squall bursts, and 
before he has time to untie the mainsheet the boat is 
over and its occupants struggling for their lives. 

In substantial boats with big mainsails, where the 
strain of holding the mainsheet comes heavy on the 
hand, it is permissible and safe to take one turn of the 
mainsheet—that is, to pass it once round a thwart or 
. other convenient 
part of the boat, 
retaining the end 
in your hand. 

he boat, bein; 
substantial, wil 
not readily 
capsize, and in 
any case the 
mainsheet let go 
will quickly untie 
itself. Buton no 
. account must it 
: ‘ be knotted round 

To tie up the mainsheet of a small boat anything. For 
is to court disaster. small sailing craft 

the only safe rule 

isto hold the mainsheet in thehand. On no account coil 
it round your wrist or your leg, for in the event of a 
squall you would be jerked overboard before you had 
time to uncoil the rope. 

Accidents often happen coming ashore. The tule is 
that you should always, if ssible, come alongside a 

ier or landing-stage on tho leowacd side—i.e., the side 
‘arthest from the wind. Further, you should always 
come up to your mark against the tide, or, if there is no 
tide, against the wind. In a sailing boat, if the approach 
to the pier is at all difficult, let down the mainsail and 
row ashore. 

If you have to land from a rowing-boat through surf, 
— the grapnel outside the surf, unship the rudder, 
and drift it stern first. z 

Collisions frequently lead to loss of life, and you have 
no right to ating unless you know how to steer a 
boat and also know the ‘Rule of the road” on 
water. 

The former is simple. At sea they don’t talk of right 


S—SS—SSS—SSSS-—SSSSS. 

Taurs is not a puzzle. 

These letters are used by the superior officers of the 
German army to indicate, on their reports, the degree 
of drunkenness attained by their subordinates. 

8 is the first letter of the words saufen (to drink heavily), 
sehr (very much), stark (strong), schlecht (bad), and 
schnapps. 

This is how the letters are combined : 

One 8 indicates that the officer mentioned drinks a 
little more than is good for him (saufen). 

SS indicates that he drinks very much (sau/t stark). 

SSS that he drinks enormously (sau/t sehr stark). 

SSSS that he swallows a huge quantity of schnapps 
(sauft sehr stark schnapps). 

SSSSS that he absorbs prodigious quantities of bad 
schnapps (sauft sehr stark schlechten schnapps). 

This last note is generally fatal, for although it is not 
acrime in the German army to drink enormous quantities 
of schnapps, it is an unpardonable offence to drink spirits 
of bad quality. 

—_—=> §—— 

“AH, Parl sighed the love-lorn youth, “I'm 
passionately in love with Miss Fickel. I wonder if I will 
ever succeed in winning her affections.” 

“Why not ?” replied his cousin Helen. {*I know at 
least half-a-dozen men who have.” 
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or left, but of “starboard” and “ port.” Looking 
forward in a boat, “ starboard” is on your right hand, 
“ port’? on your left. Thus, if told to “Port your 
helm,” you put the tiller over to the left, with the result 
that the boat wiil swing round to the right (“ star- 
board ’’). 
It is impor- 
tant to re- 0 
member _ this 
because when 
though not 
absolute, rule is 
“Port your » 
helm.” —— 
On rivers the 
“Rule of the 
road” for row- ’ 
boats is that 4 boat on the port tack must give way to @ 
going against vessel on the starboard tack. 
stream you 
keep close to either bank, going with the stream, keep 
At sea there is not much risk of rowboats colliding, 
for there is ample room, but the general rule on mecting 
or passing is to bear away to the right. A rowboat must 
always make way for a sailing-boat, and a steamer ia 
supposed to alter her course on approaching a sailing vessel, 
but you will 
be well ad- 
visedto keep 
clear of 
steamers. 
The problem 
Salt My CIRECTION of you in a 
y i i} e—=-- WIND gaili boat 
ANNs is what to 
eke do when ap- 
- i—_P- dacbaiget J 
zt: = » another sail- 
Ww = ing boat. 
° The rules 
When the wind is behind you, and another are (1) A 
vessel 8 coming across the wind and you, boat on the 
you must alter your course to let her pass. port tack 
Here the boat on the right is giving way. must give 
way to a 
looking forward. With the wind on your left, then, you 
must get out of the way of a boat approaching from the 
opposite direction. When the wind is on your right- 
hand, looking forward, as in the fifth picture, kecp 
straight on. (2) A boat running with a fair wind 
must give way to a boat beating to windward. 
This means that when the wind is dead or nearly 
dead behind you, and another vessel is coming 
across the wind and your path, you must alter 
your course to 
let her pass. 
another must 
keep out of 
the way of the 
boat over- 
taken. 
In each case 
you keep out 
of the way by 
ortin, our —s 
helm thee 7s 
illustrations 


collision threat- 
in tho middle. lf a boat overtakes you, keep your 
most likely 
boat on the starboard tack. A boat is on the 
(3) A boat 
will make this One boat overtaking another must keep out of 


ens, a safe, 
course, it is for her to go outside you. 

to _ trouble 
port tack” when the wind is blowing on its left side, 
overtaking 
quite clear. the lcader’s course. 


SIMPLY AWFUL. 

“My dear sir,” exclaimed the man who is painfully 
accurate in his use of language, ‘that sign in front of 
your shop is improperly punct ated.”’ 

“ You don't tell me!”’ exclaimed the old merchant. 

“ Yes, sir. You have omitted a comma——” 

“ Don’t tell mc any more. I can’t bear to think of it. 
Here I’ve made only two or three paltry thousands out 
of this business. When I think of the millions I might 
have made if that comma had been present I am over 
whelmed with remorse.” 

—_ ae fo 


GLORIOUS. 

Ter men of a certain regiment had made some com- 
plaints respecting the scarcity of food, but the colonel, 
a strong believer in the go-away-from-the-table-hungry 
maxim, saw no grounds for increasing the supp!y. 

At last, however, the climax came. 

Tho gunnery instructor had one day been explaining 
to a squad of men the advantages of difierent sights, 
when the colonel appeared on the scene and began to 
ask questions on the subject. 

“Can any of you men tell me what a fine sight is 2 °° 

“Yes, gir!” came the reply from Private Muggins. 

“Well, what is it ?’* 

Private Muggins saluted. ‘‘ Two dinners, sir, on one 
plate!” he cried. 


“How I guarded the King of Greece,” by M. Xavier Paoli, the famoue detective, anoeace in the 
July PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, now on sale. 


Complete Short Story. 
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. wistfully ; “ but it’s a perfect duck 
of a hat, all the same.” 
>? Desee, ah ae ‘ave tain a 
a e°EYy'S throwing the Soor open. Then, aa 
Q 


eddOonN 


W77E:|| A Delightful Tale of His Wife’s Artfulness. inside for John from his cousin, Mr. 


Wuareven other virtues Mr. Bantrey may have pos- 
sessed, generosity was certainly not oneof them. When hie 
wife wanted a new frock, or # pair of boots, or a bat, she 
had the greatest difficulty in persuading Mr. B. to give her 
enough money for the purchase, as he had a nasty abit of 
going out by himself, discovering an about ten 
shillings cheaper than the one she had chosen, giving her 
the money for it, and at the same time assuring her that it 
was a much better bargain than the hat, skirt, or boots on 
which she had set her heart. 

Mrs. Bantrey, being a gentle, submissive little woman, pat 
up with this meanness for a considerable time, until at last, 
soos after the Cherrys’ baby was born, her patience really 
came to an end. Of course, the did’ not know that the 
Cherrys were going to give a» christen until the 
invitation actually arrived, ee it - not arrive at a 
very opportune moment you shall presently see.” __ 

One ‘afternoon Mrs. Bantrey happened to be standing out- 
side the window of hor favourite shop, when she wae for- 
tunate enough to discover one of the most lovely hats 
which it had ever been her privilege to gaze upon. 

Ite outlines were delicious ; ita crown was surrounded by 
a cloud of diaphanous fiuffinees; under its brim there 
nestled one large 1ed rose, the whole creation bein: marked 
up at tho ridiculously reasonable figure of orty-five 
shilli 


For several minutes Mrs. Bantrey stood there, gazing in 

leas delight. Then she walked into the shopand tried 

it on, only to discover that her private opinion was quite 
correct. It became her most admirably. 

. “Ob, madam, you must have it!” exclaimed the sym- 

hetic assistant. ‘The hat’s a bargain, and it makes you 
look younger than ever!” eae 

“ Put it aside for me,” replied Mrs. Bantrey, with decision. 
“J will look in to-morrow aad buy it.” 

With these words, she left the shop,and set out for home, 
her mind working busily all the time. 

You see, although she had spoken with self-posses- 
sion to the shor eteh Mrs. Bantrey knew full well that the 
task of obtaining that hat would be by no means a simple 
one. It is true she had not been allowed a new hat for 
six months, and that the subject had been mentioned only 
that morning at breakfast by her husband. But there are 
hats and hats—to say apron) of their prices—and the 
subject is one that lends i to misunderstandings, as 
Mrs. Bantrey had often found. : 

She spent the remainder of the afternoon in meditation, 
but at six o’clock she visited the kitchen just to see that the 
dinner preparations were runuisy smoothly, for sbe folt 
that the hat question might hinge to a inrge extent upon 
the coo ‘of their dinner that night, and she meant to 
take no risks. 

At six-thirty Mr. Bantrey came back from his office, and 
was received in the hall by a smiling wife. At seven-thirty 
they sat down to dinner, Mr. Bantrey showing every sign 
of being in a Fg temper. | 

The soup, fish, and the joint were each done to a 
turn, and Bantrey was just congratulating herself and 

paring to juce all-important subject when, to 
ter big apie Mr. Bantrey himself took the words out of her 
mouth by remarking : 

“Oh, loon about that new hat of yours.” 

“Well, John?” murmured his spouse, trembling with 
excitement. ; 

“« Well, on the way home this evening,” eaid John, “I 
saw just the very thing for a in Massy & Dixon’s window. 
A nice, plain, serviceable hat that would last you for a 
year, at least, and at the extremely moderate price of 
4s. 6d. Think of that—a regular bargain, I feel sure.” 

« And wh-what was it like, John?” stammered the little 
woman apprehensively. 

“Ob, n’t know,” replied John airily ; “a sort of blue 
felt arrangement, I think, with a few daisies stuck about 
it—sort of hat you conld re-trim every now and and 
make it look like a new one, don’t you know?” 

His wife was silent for a few seconds. Then, taking her 
courage in both hands, she said : 

“Yes, I think I know, John; but—well, the fact is, I’m 
getting a little bit tired of felt hats. I don’t think they 
suit me.” 


“Qh, nonsense, “ dear!” he retorted; “you look 
charming in them, and they last so much lon an those 
other flimsy arrangements which cost three times as much 
money. You run down to & Dixon’s to-morrow 
and try this one on, and, if it fits you, I'll give you the 
money for it.” 

There was another short silence, and then Mrs. Bantrey 


spoke again. 

“Thank you, John dear,” she said; “but while I was 
out to-day I saw a perfect darling of a hat which I know 
would suit me, and I think it would last quite a time 
if you, would let me buy it instead of that id felt 


ing. 

Then Mr. Bantrey to fume. 

“A flimsy thing, I'll be bound!” he exclaimed im- 
patiently—‘“ one of those squashy wire things that get 
ruined if you throw them acroes the room, and cost at least 
sepound. Am I not right, Susan? Is it not flimsy, and 
does it not cost at least a pound?” 

His wife nodded sadly. “Atleast a pound,” she repeated 


** The Pearl of Great Price,” a new serial 


By J. P. LOUGHNAN. 


Cherry, and this is how it read : 
“My Daaz Jacx,—I hope that 

Susan and you will be able to 

, Come to our christening party next Thursday, more 

especially as old Aunt Teresa will be there, and I fancy 

you want to keep in with her. As you know, she is 
very seldom in town, so that this will be an excellent 
opportunity for you to remind her of your exietence 
“Ta, ta, old boy, and hoping to see you on Thurs- 
irikaie Lae oats aul 

r. e drawing-room in a 
wild peacrresis . 

“That's A1!” he exclaimed. “I would like to see dear 
Aunt Teresa and here’s the very chance. What a 
sensible fellow Charley is, to be sure! I must buy his baby 
a christening mug.” 

“ = I to accept the invitation, John?” asked his wife 
meekly. 

“A it? Why, of course, you must accept it, Susan,” 
said Mr. trey. “ Why, it may mean a matter of ceveral 
thousand pounds to us one day. Aunt Teresa is enorm 
rich, and she used to be very fond of me, but I have not 
seen her now for several years, net since I've been married, 
in fa ct. ~ . . 

He paced up and down for several minutes, and then 
suddenly stood still, as though remembering something. 

“Susan,” he said, “you must certainly buy that hat for 
Thureday. It’s most i t that Annt Teresa should 
see you looking your best. Here is the 4s. 6d.” 

r. Bantrey laid some coins on the piano, and then 
walked through into the smoking-room, still murmuring 
incoherently about his aunt and cousins. 

*, * * * * 

Mra, as we have said, was gentle and submissive. 
Pe egg: following morning, im her husband had 
gone to business, she actually did walk down as far as the 
window of Massy & Dixon’s shop, in order to look at the 
four-and-six y atrocity which she had been ordered to 
purchase. her than the outside of the window, how- 
ever, she never got, because the hat was a horror, and directly 
she saw it she registered a solemn vow never, never to buy 


Having relieved her agin, to this extent, Mrs. Renter 

next proceeded back to her favourite shop, and had a loo 

at the other hat. Here she was to try it on just 

once again, and this time it made her look so absolutely 

charming that she ended by leaving the 4s. 6d. behind as a 

as and promised to retarn another time and complete 
iD. 


shes she went home and gave herself up to serious 


hi 
Would she really have the courage to defy her husband 
when it came to the point? He would be sure to mention 


she went re and began to go through her wardrobe, 
to ine which of the frocks would go best with 
“tho” creation. In the midst of this absorbing ion 


ebe was startled by the sound of her husband’s voice below 
in the hall rakice ca to the landing, the saw Kins 


ae wis what’s the matter, John ?” she asked, in a tremor 
of guilty fear. 
“ Beastly nuisance,” came his A 
sale a rentpr| Deh shall have to go to 
ingham till Thureday.” 


‘> 
* Thursday ? Why, that's the day of the christening 


dear. 
i~ Yea, T know, bet Tl be taskita dime to: tke you thece, 
— But now I must pack and be off as. quickly as 
le. 

She helped him pack his bag, and waved him a good- 
bye from the front forgone 2 Then, when he had gone, 
she remembered the hat problem, and wondered why she 
had not asked him for the extra money. 

. . * e * s 

Mrs. Bantrey wrote to her husband every day during his 
absence, but never once did she mention the subject of 
hate, which was odd, considering that she went to her 
oa shop every afternoon, and tried on “her” 
creation. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


can be secured quicker, more satisfactorily, 
and at less cost by making a selection from 
the Holiday Advertisements in the London 


Daily Express 


’ than by any other method. 
OBTAINABLE OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. id. DAILY 


ing matter 


John was coming home at 11.30 that morning, b: 

hour, as his letter explained, he hoped to find he eae 
start” (underlined) for the .. "There was no money 
in the house, and yet she was fully determined to have the 
ted or none at all. W: from room to 
considerable agitation, she tried hard to hit upon 
some plah, but for a long while in vain. 
Then ten o'clock struck, and, suddenly, with the €r:+ 

note of the stroke, an inspiration seized her. : 
Sitting down, she hastily wrote two notes. The fr: 
but only after a lengthy burs 


through the directory could that second addriscs 1, 


obtained. Then she ran upstairs to her room, and , 
uarter of an hour later the ringing of a bell summer. 
te cue 2. ‘ me mmened 
presen’ reappea g@gering under tia 

weight of two bulky brown paper els, and, shakine oe 
doubtfully, went to the telephone. oe 

In ten minutes s messenger boy knocked at tho frov+ 
door, and departed in a cab with the notes and pares’, 
aforementioned. He did not return until eleven o’clo::: 
when he handed in a brown cardboard box and a stcx| 


envelope. 

Hall an hour later Mr. Bantrey drove up in a taxi. 

Scarcely had he got inside the hall door before be bee: 
to call out “Susan! Susan!” stamping from one room io 
another in search of his better half. But no answer grect. 
his anxious éars. 

“ Not ready to start, I'll be bound,” blustered Mr. Bant:-\, 
as he bundled upstairs to his wife’s room. “Sure to hee} 
me waiting, and then we shall have to take a taxi insted 


of going y "bus. Bless these women, what will J.aj)«r 
wh get votes, I wonder.” ‘ basi 


With reflection, he pushed the bedroom door open 
and walked in... . hia jaw dropped suddenly. 
and he stood staring helplessly dgwn at the astonizh ng 

ight that met his eyes. 
here, rlege § up in bed, supported by pillows, and with 
the prettiest of “nighties ” on, ent his wifo, her eyes fixcd 
ston itastly on a small looking glass which she held in her 
left hand. Her hair was done very carefully, and on ir 
head there rested a wonderful vision of a hat, so lovely 
rr = Mr. Bantrey found himself unable to find fa.) 

For five seconds the bewildered gentleman stood specc!:. 
less. Then he burst forth into 4 torrent of words, speaking 
so fast that to understand him was impossible. 

Mre. Bantrey never moved, but continued to survey her 
own reflection in ecstatic silence, until at length he lost 
breath and could say no more. Then, for the first time, 
she looked up at him, and, or her head at a becom!x; 
angle, delivered herself as follows : 

“John! You onght te be ashamed of yourself! Do you 
know that I went to & Dixon’s the other day and 
looked at the hat which you mentioned tome? How did 
you dare to mention such a hideous concoction to me? Io 
you think your Aunt Teresa would leave you one sinzic 
penny if I before her wearing such a decoration ? 
Of course she would not; I am sure that she bas far too 
_— taste. Pig ya the hat _— I mean to be to-day, 

you oug exceedingly surprised and delig):icd 
when I tell som that it anly cost 45s. 64.” 

Mr. Bantrey looked considerably surprised, though 
hardly delighted. His wife caw the look and continucd 

“ Very well, Jobn, I shall not go to the Cherrys’ at all!” 

Mr. Bantrey was thoroughly @iscomfited. 

“ ’t be absurd, my dear! I was only joking,” i:o 
 eseagree “I am delighted, really, quite delighted to 

ink that have been able to pick up such a—ahem— 
bargain. me, now, get up and put on your gown. 
Which dress is it to be? Why, good Heavens! your ward- 
robe is empty!” 

Mrs. Bantrey inclined her head and smiled into hx 
a, eae : 

“ Where—what the mischief have you done?” cricd Mr. 
Bantrey, stamping up and down furiously. 

His wife’s reply was to hand him a emal] and ratlcr 


a envelope. 
© took. it- with trembling fingers, and then staggered 
back 6 door. 

“Susan!” he gasped. “How—how dare you go to such 


a 

“I did not go, John, I sent a messenger boy, and they 
only gave him £2 2s. 6d. on all my frocks. Now, if you 
want me to come to the Cherrys’, run away and redeem 
them quickly, or we shall be late. And remember, John,” 
she added, as the astounded man fumbled with tho door- 
knob, “ remember, John, never to suggest givipg me a four- 
and-sixpenny hat again!” 

As one in a dream, Mr. Bantrey made his way round to 
the pawnbroker’s, where he redeemed his wife's clothes with 
all possible aren 

Of course, he had to bring them back in a cab, and, cf 
course, he had to take another cab to the Cherrys’. But 
his ruffled te were somewhat soothed when Aunt 
Teresa ly ented Susan on her charming 
appearance, to which Susan replied: “Ob, but John chose 


“my hat for me!” 


n fact, by the time they home again that erenirg, 
Mr. Bantrey had recovered iE taas cheerfulness. 
But since that day he has given up talking about h's 
wife’s hats. He gives her a dress allowance now, and finds 
it cheaper. 


THROUGH THE NOSE. 
“Now, boy,” said the American teacher to the new 


pupil, ‘* what is your name ?” 
“ John Timmins,” lied the ter. 
The teacher wrote down his amnela fhe book before ker. 
“* And where do you live, Johnny ?” she asked. 
* Snohomish, Wash,”’ replied the — 
A look of perplexity swept across the teacher's face. 
“ And how do you spell it, Johnny 2?” she asked. 
se ma'am, you don't “| it,” replied Johnry. 
‘* You sneeze it.” 


by Alice and Claude Askew, begins in the July NOVEL MAGAZINE. price fourpence. 
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A Punch on the Nose Led to the Killing of Twenty 
Thousand People. 


THE COST OF TITLES. 

Att those who receive a coveted honour find that 
before they can use it they must pay certain fees. Titles 
ave granted by letters patent, on which certain fixed 
stamp dutiés are payable. Thus, each of the seven 


‘aT hemo been gazetted barons in the recent - b\ Ree” 

ist o ay Honours must pay stamp duties amountin; ss : ° 

Ah aed ered mine |g ee Lrkhouses 
Barons get off lightly in comparison with some ; 


other ig Dukes must pay £350, marquises £300, 
earls £250, and viscounts £200, while baronets are only All About the New Era that is Dawning for England's 
called on for a hundred-pound-note. Now and again Poor. 
generous country remits : og in 0 nition of some —_ 
conspicuous service to the State. Earl Roberts and Lord A prichter, better, more hopeful day is about to 
singe were both exeused from paying ‘he fees demanded | dawn for England’s r. The SorEhoteee are going to 
na peerages when they received honours for their | be sbousher the@@or law, as at present administered, 
. . , | is to roken up. 
‘At one time knights had to pay a fee of £50, but this r This has been recommended by a Royal°Commissi 
: . ion, 
a Six en ago. Re same ae and their recommendations will ahaaher it is expected, 
Privy Co fice, i ‘hen le | Clare a io cabaret rd be put into practice. It will constitute a momentous 
Gousoil va rosa a Ti ‘- h Se ald me the | change, the most tremendous of this or any other age. 
—s oa oo 6 il aban ds — nd he at some Our rulers have come to realise at last that the treat- 
ts unc: a 8 ee ie ma: reluctance sr ment which the nation has been meting out to its poor 
pay as there was no yi right to recover it. Lord | is too bad for the good and too good for the bad and it 
larendon at once threw his cheque in the fire, and Sir | ig going to alter it all. , 

igen yee ‘Conn Lee ol that no fees have ever been | No longer will the respectable workman, in temporary 
ares schheho vot ¥ yea be ly £900 before h low water through no fault of his own, who goes to the 
pty ih }) a. Fi tat : af near >, An forehe | workhouse, be herded with outcast vagrants, and put 
ete ely oo en. : Sip: thet eS f tre ras Mahaney to the prison tasks of oakum-picking and stone-breaking. 
<6 ee nyc Bos a a Cl i 4 2 “4 ppg ta On the other hand, authority will deal sternly with 
i distrib a ard. O! the E Ment I ‘a a the able-bodied loafer and the wastrel. For him, gaol 
ilies Bh Tl is center si nee ‘ mt - s hora he first ; and, if this fails to cure him, then the penal colony. 

en there are the fees in connection with the seat in the | But such stern measures will be reserved for the incurably- 
Lords, and the charges for confirmation and enthronement. ‘ 


—— 


THE NEW SCHOOL. 

[The new school of photography aims at showing the 
sitier as he is, blemishes and all, instead of presenting 
merely a flattering picture.—Daily 
Paper.) 

In former days, before the modern 


schoo 
Had dabbled with the photo- 


Ir is curious, when one comes to reflect upon.the matter, 
now frequently a comparatively harmless bout of fisticuffs 
between two individuals has led directly to a great war, 
in which thousands of lives have been lost. 

A notable case in int, for example, occurred so late 
as the year 1891. o Chilian naval officers, one a 
Congressionist and the other a Balmacedaist, were dis- 
cussing politics aboard a vessel of the fleet. 

In the heat of the argument one struck the other. 
Other officers joined in the fray. The sailors, too, took 
sides, and blood was shed. By nightfall the fleet was in 
revolt, and the great Chilian civil war had begun. That 
single blow cost the lives of more than twenty thousand 
nen. 

Inflamed with wine at & village fiesta, a Macedonian 

asant named Nicholas Martinovitch engaged in a 
rough-and-tumble fight with a compatriot whom he 
suspected of being his rival in love, and killed him. Chased 
by the police, to evade arrest he crossed the frontier into 
Thessaly, where he quickly gathered round him a rabble 
rout of desperadoes ai started raiding the Turkish 
villages. This was in March, 1897, and it was the last 
straw that broke the back of the Sultan's patience. Within 
a month the Groeco-Turkish war had begun. 

When General Fought General. 

The Candian war between the Venetians and the 
Turks was to have been settled by the rival commanders, 
who agreed to meet one another in single combat in front 
of their respective armies. But neither was victorious, 
for each succeeded in killing the other during a duel of 
only about ten minutes’ duration. 


vicious. To all others a helping hand is to be extended. 
Palaces for Paupers. *‘ 


The change will not lay any greater burden upon the 
taxpayer than that which he already has to bear ; it may 
even lighten it. Nearly twenty millions a year is being 
expended by the present Poor Law Authorities, but a 
large proportion of this immense sum is spent on the 
upkeep of expensive buildings—‘ Palaces for Paupers"’— 
and in wages and food’ for a small army of workhouse 
masters and matrons, labour masters, relieving officers, 


Thereupon the two armies, frantic with rage, rushed at hi d 
: : : rt. and so on. . 
each other, intent upon avenging the deaths of their) ; ee 19 BES : Il thi 7 r 

; a pleasure, ‘nt bi All this expense will be done awa with, for workhouses 
leaders. The war which soon ot hide fost of the most keen, pleszute, Innowab Bcs and workhouse officials will be alike things of the past. 
dreadful rec orded inhistory. The Turks lost 120,000 men, In gazing on my pictured Tho separate workhouse infirmaries for the care and 
the Christians over 30,000. ‘ ; counterpart. cure of the sick will be retained, and their present staffs 

Curiously enough, this terrible conflict might have been of skilled doctors and nurses will be even snoreasad. 


Before the cam I loved 
ie samira I lores 36 But all other workhouse buildings will be either sold 


outright or used, where suitable, as sanatoria in the great 
national fight against consumption, which is also shortly 
to be inaugurated. 

For disease, and especially the terrible disease of 
phthisis, or consumption, has been proved to be one of 
the principal causes of pauperism. The man who is 
ailing cannot compete successfully in the labour market 
with the man who is well, and as his illness becomes 
worse, so do his chances of obtaining work decline. He 
becomes first an unemployed, then an unemployable ; 
his home is sold up, and eventually he and his family 
drift into the workhouse. 

Then, and then only, is he taken in hand under the 

resent system, and then it is too late. The mischicf 
is done, his ruin is accomplished. Under the new system, 
the authorities will begin at the other end. The preven- 
tion of destitution, rather than its relief, will be the first 
care of the community. 

This sounds “‘ a big order,” but those who have studied 
the question, and who are the leaders in this new crusade, 
are confident that it can be done. It is now possible, 
they say, to abolish destitution, just as we have found 
it possible to abolish plague and typhus, and negro 
slavery and the labour of little children in cotton mills. 

Only, you must begin at the fountain-head. You 
must catch the out-of-work the minute he falls out of 
work, and either find him another job, or, if necessary, 
make one for him. 

"Afforestation, coast protectiorf, the reclamation of 
waste lands, and other such work, that will ultimately 
benefit the community and pa for itself, are to be sub- 
stituted for stone-breaking an oakum-picking. 

The sick worker is to be carefully nursed back to health, 
if that be possible ; and it will be possible in the majority 
of cases. The untrained will be trained. 


It is not a Dream. 

For the aged and infirm, the disabled veterans of the 
army of labour, rest-houses instead of workhouses, care 
and comfort in place of neglect and discomfort. For it 
is realised now that it is not only the duty but the 
privilege of the community to look properly after such 
as these. 

Does all this seem Utopian—a splendid dicam im- 

ible of realisation ? Perhaps ; so do most reforms — 
at the beginning. There was a time, not so very long 
ago, when children everywhere grew up untaught, un- 
disciplined, uncared for. . 

To-day we look upon it as pe a matter of course that 
some seven million boys an ae should emerge every 
morning, washed and brushed, from their five or six 
million homes, to present themselves at a given hour at 
their thirty thousand schools, where each and every one 
of them finds his or her own individual place, with books 
and blackboard and teacher provided. 

So with the new scheme. It may take time, but it 
will be before long an accomplished fact. 


finished much sooner than it actually was, but for another 
contretemps of a somewhat similar nature. Both sides 
had become appalled at the awful slaughter, and terms of 
peace had been agreed upon, but when it came to ratifying 
the treaty, the Turkish Minister insisted that the Venetian 
Ambassador should swear “ upon his beard and the beard 
of the Prophet —the ordinary Moslem form of oath. 

To this, however, the ambassador objected, “ for,” he 
said, “we Venetians wear no beards.” “‘ Neither, for that 
matter, do the baboons,” retorted the Turk contemptu- 
ously, whereupon the Venetian, stung by the insult, 
struck him in the face with his nailed fist. The other 
retaliated in kind, the unsigned treaty was torn to frag- 
ments, and hostilities were resumed the very next day. 

The beginning of the groat uprising of the Sicilians 
against their French conquerors and masters—commonly 
known as the “ Sicilian Vespers’ —was intensely dramatic. 
It was Easter eve, and Palmero was thronged with merry- 
makers. A Sicilian bride passed by, leaning on the arm of 
her husband. A French officer standing near flung at her 
a taunting remark, and the young, newly-wed husband 
sprang at him, and felled him with a blow. 

The Sicilians were not allowed to wear arms, and the 
Frenchman carried a sword. This he attempted to draw, 
as he scrambled to his feet, but a second time the youth's 
arm shot out, and again the ruffian measured his length on 
the ground. Then, before anyone could interfere, the 
insulted husband wrested the deadly weapon from his 
prostrate foe and ran it through his body. 

Led to a Thirty Years’ War. 

Wild shouts of exultation from the assembled Sicilians 
showed how they, at any rate, regarded the deed. Cries 
were raised of, ‘“ Death to tho French! Kill the insulters 
of our women!" Seized with a sudden frenzy, the popu- 
laco rushed wildly through the streets, eri) all oft at 
aation they could find. Altogether about eight thousand 
perished, and many times that number on both sides lost 
their lives in the war subsequently undertaken by France 
to avenge what she stigmatised ag a massacre, but which 
the Sicilians gloried in as an act of praiseworthy triotism. 

Somewhat similar was the beginning of the terrible 
series of religious wars which desolated France in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. 

Over a thousand Huguenots were assembled in a large 
barn near a place called Vassy, and were paasaably 
wiobenting theis religious rites under the protection of 
what was known as the “ Edict of January. ° The Duke 
of Guise, with a — escort, rode by. Some of his 
followers made game of the worshippers, mimicking them. 

The Huguenots got angry, and retaliated with: certain 
Opprobrious remarks, and from words the rival parties 
quickly came to blows. 

_ This was the signal for a general massacre. About 
sixty Huguenots were slain and above two hundred 
pounded, _ Bat the rest flew to arms. The rising spread 

ar and wide, And thirty years later Frenchmen were | old on your own showing ! ut 
rie killing one another on account of this self-same “1 dessay,” murmured the ancient rokel with undis- 

tivial happening. : turbed serenity. ‘‘ I know I bea fearful age.” 


pose, 
And two days later what un- 
failing bliss 
It always gave me, when the 
proofs arrived, 
To i? upon a likeness such as 
this. . 


But now the old photographer 
has passed, 
And in his place the fickle 
crowd acclaim 
A modern school of realistic 
cranks 
With truth—just vulgar truth 
—their only aim. 
T’ve tried ’em once, and that was 
quite enough, 
¥rom now henceforth unphoto- 
graphed I'll be; 
It’s getting past a joke when 


people send 
yh, : A thing along like this and call 
8 
it me / 


a, 
THE OLDEST INHABITANT. 

Dourine a Saturday stroll in the country 4 pedestrian 
camo upon an ancient rustic engaged in breaking stones. 
Drawing him into conversation, the pedestrian eventually 
asked the old fellow how old he was. 

‘Oh, I dunno,” was the reply, “ but I know I be a 
fearful age.” 

“But you must have some general idea how old you 

9 ” 

“No, I dunno, but I know I be a fearful age,’’ was the 
only estimate that could be drawn from him. 

* All right ; we'll try to get at it in another way,” said 
the pedestrian, bringing out his pencil and notebook. 
“* Now how old were you when you lett school ?”’ 

“T be nine, sur, when I finished schulin’.” 

“And what did you do then ?”’ 

«< Well, I was boy for Farmer Giles fur fivteen year.” 

“ And after that?” 

“ ‘After that I worked fur Squire Noakes for seven-and- 
thirty year.” 

‘“* And what next?” 

“Well, I was waggoner fur Cruker, the carrier, fur 
four-and-forty year.” 

‘And so on and go forth, until the final fact was elicited 
that he had been engaged on breaking stones for a quarter 
of a century. . 

Then the inquirer observed with withering sarcasm : 

“So you do not know how old you are? Well, I'll 
tell you. You'ro threo hundred and seventy-eight years 


“The Cousin of Europe,” a picturesque article showing how King George is closely related to al! the 
Reigning Houses of Europe, appsars ian the Julv PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 
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Qur Courts 


; Good Eyesight. : 
icici em conaegeeaiie ta aes r 
seen a Car q “Tsawa 
hundred after it struck me.” 


Women at War. 

& siinese at Rapley stl i Sook ee Se 
minutes to separate two women who were o 1y 
had their hands in each other’s hair. 


What ! : 

Asked by the Willesden ie oe were & 

——. woman, & coattails: vegan, “No, sir, but her 
usband is.” ‘ 


- 


Thirty Years’ Experience. 

While a case was heard at Whitech County 
Court, a woman in and was rebu iba 
Bacon. “She is my wife,” said the defendant in " 
‘and she cannot hear untruths and keep quiet.” 

Judge Bacom: “If it has that effect upon her on one 
solitary occasion, what do you think it bas had upon me after 
thirty years? I must be case-hardened.” (Laughter.) 


' Sislure Fars sd 


HOLDS FIRM. 
Tue illustration shows how a device to 
akidding can easily be fitted to ladders. 
concrete rs and, in 


the weight 
of their burden moves 


movement is abolished. 
COC 
NO SINGING. 

TuE-various telephone companies often make it con- 
venient to support their wires on brackets fixed to the 
. of houses 
rather than go to 
the expense of 
a pole. 


d 


Sed ee ee eae wan on aly 
poe Ne ee oe wax or clay 
will prevent a tuning-fork from sounding. 


Stoked Pars 
In Style. 


at night, drove up to the Grays Police 
hand brake, with a post horn 


iseldine foe Teel bliged 
te an unemployed wiekaian: who picked P a lady’e 


purse ead ess than 2a. at Norton, re’ it to the 
owner by . 
No Delay. 
In a motoring mishap near Chichester a was 
thrown throagh the wind screen of » motor-car into 


the lap of Dr, A. H. Bostock, who was able to attend to his 
injuries at once. 


, Surveyor of Taxes. 
On Hie Head. 


merchant, who is not very disposed, replied 
“You can stand on your head, before you get any money out 
ofmse!” The mayor imm ly his bands on the 
carpet, and with his legs in the air, ed out of the 


exowded room. Returning a moment , he claimed his 
#260 fee for the performance, and got it. 


mooth | to become clogged w: 
and green 


Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
_  feawe Caused the Courts te Smile. ‘ 


Only Swore ! 

At Ashton. Defendant: ‘I did not use bad language, 
I might have been swearing 6 little.” 
What ie He ? 

“My buaband does casual! ” gaid a wife to the 


Kingston justices when apcincy Me busband’s occupation. 


Much Alike. 
Witness to counsel in Divorce Court recently : “You 
remind me 80 much of my husband. You shont so 


ly.” = 
An Englishman. 
“ Are you a Yorkshireman ?” s witness was asked at West 
Ham Police Court. “No, I’m an Englishman,” he replied, 


amid laughter. : : 
Red Ink’s Power. 

“TJ will send her a notice in red ink,” eaid the borough 
school attendance officer to the Kingston-on-Thames 
justices when told to the attendance of 
who had failed to answer a summous for her son’s irregular 
attendance at school. 

The Chairman: “ » you think they pay more attention 
to red ink than black ? ; 

The Attendance Officer : “I think so; ly if the 
note is accompanied by something underneath in the nature 
of a threat.” 


An clectro-plated pencil-case is given to the sender of each 
paragraphs 


cannot undertake to retarn unsuitable 


CLEANS THE RAKE. 
WHEN used in the garden the of a rake are apt 
deta - 

a staff, the smeral. of 
w is necessary ew 
minutes. The illustration shows a 

ring attachment made to effect 
their clearance. The spring, A, 
is fastened to the rake handle; B 
is the cleaner, the bottom of which 
is interlaced between the teeth of 
the rake. Press down B, and its 
underside removes anything that 
may have gathered on the teeth ; 
release the preasure, and it springs 
back to its oxighys) position as shown. 
m0 

NEW MILKING STOOL. s 

In song and story the old-fashioned, three-legged 
milking stool is famous. Onur illustration shows a stool 

on more modern lines. It is longer and tape: 
off somewhat at the back, whilst in front a semi-circular 
piece of the boards cut out and then inclosed with stout 


hoop iron, as indicated. This provides a convenient 
rest for the milk- The milker is not obliged to assume 
a constrained ion, as he need not grasp the pail with his 
pe and there is less danger of the cow kicking the milk 
pail over. 


: = “Very Smart. 
was drunk,” a witness declared 
Highgate Police Court. “I could tell by his voice.” "°° 
‘ Inquisitive, 

t a Haekn “inquest recently a witness was asked b " 
nueeaiak ee police did when uy ealled upon line he 
Witness: “ The same as you, asked a lot of questions.” 

Very Civil. 


at Bridlington with obstructing the Esplanado 
a Pi geo ts said: “ A butcher ealled me nee. csi ] 
said, ‘I ama creature of God anda member of the hum:; 
vace. You area heathen anda monkey.’ But I didn’t c: | 
him anything,” 
A Terrible Assault. 


A email 1 was produced by a wife at Acton Police 
Chuck, and she appeared to take great care of it. ~ho 
co! that her husband had been assaulting her. 

: “ When was this?” 
Applicant (unfolding the paper round the parcel): “‘}/. 


threw this half-cake at me, and it’s rather heavy.” J). 
summons was granted. 
They were Both Dry. 

A defendant at Willesden, charged with being drink 
while in charge of a motor-car and also with driving withou: 
a rear-light, said he left his town house in the mornin;: :.. 
Kettering, and first stopped at St. Albans +, 
lubricate. (Loud hter.) 

The Defendant : “I mean to lubricate the car. At tia 
same time I lubricated myself.” 


accepted picture par. used on this page. W 
unless accompanied by a pala pyc anrenlinges 


CLEANING TENNIS BALLS. 


re, 
should be Kigt clean,” Whee 
numbers are used, 8 machine whic 


. A QUAINT LETTER RACK. 

SHOULD you desire to do so, you can purchase letter 
racks in all shapes and sizes, and at corresponding prices. 
And if you want to get one of these useful articles Srithout 
paying for it, you need only obtasn the following homely 

materials to construct 
one yourself—a piece of 
wood about twelve 


the central block, and fasten it at each ; 
coils will provide a divisions for your letters. 


Of course, the measurements given here need not be 
es ae re a ee the rack 


A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. 


Girl’e 5,000-mile Ride. ‘ 

RO py glans iger oe epee 9 pdr from 
Kharbin to St. Petersburg—a distance of 5,420 miles. She 
earries a hunting knife and a revolver, and her only 
companion is a pure-bred St. Bernard dog. ; 


Seventy-seven Yearea in Debt. 

A South Wales coitier whose indebtedness, under a High 
a with coste, amounted to £92 63, at 
Merthyr ty Court has been ordered to pay by 
instalments of 2s. per month, which would discharge the 
liability in seventy-seven years. 


A Triple Dead Heat. 

At the annual sports of the King’s College scholars held 
at Clapbam, there was a ing series of dead heats in 
the 220 yards race between BR. Henney and G. Matthews. 
Three times they ran against each other, and on every 
occasion dead hested, and the officials decided to award them 
prizes of equal value. 


; Ruesian Censorship, 
An amusing blander is 


reported 

of the censor. A book had recently a: on the 
Breeding of borve The censors consi it an indecent 

i and all copies of the book were confiscated. 

it transpired that the author was no less a ge 
than Princess Gortchakof, wife of the Governor of Kalowga. 
The authorities, on discovering the situation, at once 
removed the ban. 


Bored. 

Edwin Gould, ., the sixteen-year-old grandson of the 
late Jay Gould, * mmulti-milionsire, 100 miles 
from shoal with three shillings in his pocket, His father 
was searching for him in a motor-car. 


Amington Hott, = Sane hich has just b 
near Wi Ww een 
sold, was the seat of the i family for 488 years. 


The a oe an unbroken Pore father to eon 
for more twenty generations. 


Violin Buried with Owner. 

At the funeral at Colchester of Mr. Martin, an ex-Army 
bandmaster, a violin, for which doceased had recently 
refused an offer of fifty guineas, was buried with him, 
having been previously placed in the coffin. 


451,439,216 Passengers. 

No fewer than 451,439,216 were carried by 
the Londen County Council tramways the year 1909- 
10. There was a “curplus” on working.of £789,036, but 
debt charges, renewals, and sppropriation aceounts absorb 


this sum. ‘ 
Digestible Sawdust. gcieult 
Lord mag og’ President of the Board of A! are, 
was asked in House of Lords reeently why he had not 
ype ie pom er gg ip food found to contain 
per cent. of sawdust. He replied that it consisted ofa 
of molasses an 
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“Well, just give 


S GBitofe Pgeant 


dozen or two at 
f Mr. Chorley Suggests It, | fifteen shillings each for a day, at the hirer's risk.” 
and Lives to Wish He 


“Jf there's any catering to be done I can do it at a 
reasonable rate and inclusive prices,” interposed Mr. 


Hadn't. Higgins, the baker. 
“Quite 20, quite so,” replied Choriey. * But let us 
discuss what I may call the artistic aspect of this great 
Related by occasion first. I have very great re in announcing 


that I shall represent William Conqueror myself. 
Mz. Higriae bes been Mod te eae, he will be 

Cour de Lion, and Miss Maggs, who is 80 well 
known 0s # prominent local member of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, will represent 
Queen Elizabeth——” 

“I beg pardon,” interrupted Miss Maggs, 8 tall, 
angular 'y of uncertain age, “ but if you will look at 

list again, you will see I am down for Lady Macbeth ; 
know the words by heart.” 

“You'll excuse me, Miss,” said Mr. Higgins, rising in 
his place, “but Mrs. Higgins has decided to represent 
Lady Macbeth. She's seen it acted, so she knows just 
how to do it.” 

“Bat,” interposed Chorley, “ Lady Macbeth isn’t 


ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 


while. The old inhabitant 3 
“ And they do say, sir, that om the spot where the 
‘Red Lion’ now stands, William the Conqueror steyed 


to have 8 pagean' . 

rf *¢ know thing of that | °° of the characters in this +. ¥or all we know, 

oa par the bee We Te el al a bahar ehe was = in a e =a — ny the artue 
4 “We! drains history e place as as le, both as regards 

was We've just had the - ee character and costume. For laeton, having decided 


careful to acquire a helmet of the riod. 

As he spoke Mr. Chorley put the helmet on his head. 
He had to use some pressure to get it into position, but 
he was quite satisfied that it gave him a most distinguished 
appearance, as two of the ladies clapped their hands, and 
one of them said “Bravo!” Not unwilling to pose 
a little while as the object of feminine adoration, Chorley 
Sept the weird thing on his head while he resumed the 
business of the meeting. 

“Tf I am not allowed to appear as Lady Macbeth,” 


2 poet told him he would understand more about that 
sort of thing presently. He A ay tp a week, pfter that, 
in calling on the representa local people, and got his 


delighted to find that ev seemed keen on 
at part hac gee Madford, the Chairman of 
the Town exerted his influence to get the use of 
the board schoolzoom in the High Street for Chorley’s 
first meeting. 

“ Of course Mr. Chorley,” he said, “T don’t know much 
about pageants, but I should like to remind you that if 
you have the school-room you must undertake not to give 
‘a theatrical performance, and not to eell intoxicating 
liqvors. Our bye-laws are very strict on the point.” 

Chorley replied with some warmth that no dramatic 


Maggs sev- 
erely, “I 


jerformance was contemplated. And he added that ageant at 
fem himself one of the Little Sons of Temperance it was all.” And she 
hardly likely that he would be a party to the sale of delivered her 
intoxicants, ultimatum as 

“You people about here,” eaid, “don’t seem to though she 


were quite 


he 
know what @ pageant is. 16 isn't 8 Bacchanalian orgie satisfied that 


at all, as some of to think, but a representation A 

of the i tha aatery of your town of which you without her 

have most reason to be ‘ the pe 
would not be 


Mr. Mudfcnd said be teke *s word for it. 


He also said that éf Chorley liked to put his namedown as6 worth seeing. 


patron of the scheme, and give a leading part, he “ Couldn’ t 
would be happy to consider the matter when the moment a =repre- 
arrived for taking ‘business. Chorley thereupon wrote gent Queen 


Elizabeth 
just as 
well?” asked 
Chorley 


Chorley stepped out briskly to get ahead of the ore: 


to several ladies and asking them to meet him 
at the school-house order %0 discuss the parts they 


a huge helmet such as the. nering William might i ats? ; c 
have worn himself—if he had all his other armour Sia eee playing 
at home, and hed nothing else to go on with. It was Queen Fliza- 


beth,” interposed Mrs. Wapps, a short, stout lady in a 
bee-hive hat. 

©] should think Mary Queen of Scots would suit you 
better, Mra. Wapps,” remarked Miss Maggs. « 

“Thank you, Miss Maggs,” replied Mrs. Ware tartly ; 
“ but when I want your advice as to what I am to do 
T'll ask for it.” 
“ Er—” interposed Chorley, with the view of calming 
what appeared to be the commencement of a pretty 
little storm, “‘ shall we leave this question for the moment 
and turn to the subject of ways and means? Of course, 
a pageant is not produced for nothing, and I suppose we 
shall all be willing to subscribe a little towards expenses.” 

“T thought the expense of the thing was coming out 
of the rates,” said Mr. Higgins, looking pointedly at the 
Chairman of the Town Couneil. 

“JT don’t think !”’ commented Mr. Mudford Jaconically. 

“ No doubt,” said Chorley, beaming upon the Councillor, 
“ the town of Stonegate will subscribe its share.” 

“] ghouldn’t reckon on it if I were you,” said Mr. 
Mudford. 

“ Doesn't that show rather @ lack of public spirit ? n 

tested Chorley gently. 

“That's better than showing a lack of public money 
on audit day,” said Mr. Mudford with a chuckle. 

Chorley gave a slight murmur of disappointment, and 
began to take off his helmet as if he considered the pro- 
ceedings atanend. Asit eg ome however, the helmet 
refused to move. He bent head down and pulled 
and pushed, but he got no further than the promise of a 
bad headache. 

“Do I understand that my wife and I are not to be 
paid for our time if we appear in this thing ?’’ inquired 
Mr. Higgins abruptly. 

“Certainly not,’ explained Chorloy breathlessly, 
as he struggled with his helmet. 

““T wag under the impression that we were to be 
allowed our expenses,” said Miss Maggs. 


at the meeting in the school-room, ‘‘every town has 

pageant nowadays, and a big place like Stonegate can’t 

afford to be out of it” 

Hear, hear!” said Mr. Pilper. the horse-dealer. 
You'll be wantin’ some horses, won't you, mister, for 


“ Of course,” said Chorley ; “ but we can talk about 


“Tam playing Queen Elizabeth,” snapped Mrs. Wapps, 4 
. short, stout lady in a bee-hive hat. 


with a sweet smile at 
Mr. Chorley was undertaking to pay for everything.” 


to represent William the Conqueror, I have been most 


said Miss 
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“TI am quite prepared to pay mine,” said Mrs. Wapp: 
Miss Maggs. ‘‘ But I though: 


“ Just help me off with this helmet,” said Chorley 
bending his head in the direction of Mr. Mudford, an. 


Chorley got rid of the helmet with the atd of a friendly 
policeman. 


too full of his own troubles at the moment to care very 
much for those of the meeting. 

“Help yourself!’’ retorted Mudford abruptly. “y 
seems to me we've been asked to come down to thi: 
meeting under false pretences. Time's money with me ; 
and I’ve got none of it to waste on this business if there's 
nothing to be made out of it! a 

“T should think not, indeed !"’ protested Mr. Higgins . 
while Mr. Pilper remarked that, of course, it was under 
stood that, without reflecting on anybody's credit, al. 
horses hired would have to be paid for in advance. Mr 
Mudford then strode out of the room, followed closels 
by the rest of the company, 

Chorley begged that one of them at least would sta; 
and help to get the oppressive helmet from his head. 
but no one paid any heed to his entreaties. 

He continucd to struggle for somo tims with the 
embarrassing helmet, and then he came to the conclusior. 
that there was nothing left for him to do but to go ou: 
and find a locksmith, or somebody like that, who coul:: 
remove the whole thing without taking a part of Chorley’: 
head with it. 

As it happened, there were rather more people in the 
High Street than usual, for the distant strains of a band 
indicated that a procession of some sort was about to 
pass that way. Chorley stood at the door hesitatin: 
till the procession was close by, in the hope that it wouki 
divert attention from himself. He ran out and stopped 
a man in the crowd, who had to rub his eyes at first to 
make sure that the little man with the new shape it: 
hate was really there. 

“Ig there a locksmith’s near here?” Chorley dsiiines 

“Well, guv’nor,” replied the man, fixing his eye or 
the helmet, ‘‘ there’s a lunatic asylum at the other end 
of the town. That would be ming re line.”” 

A small crowd which had gat round Chorle; 
laughed and cheered at the remark, and by that timc 
the head of the procession had come alongside. It 
proved to be a Suffragist demonstration, and before 
Chorley knew where he was, the procession had swept 
him along with it. He stepped out briskly to get ahead 
of it, but the procession also stepped out, and the nex 
moment Chorley found himself running into a line o! 
policemen that had formed up across the strect. 

“That'll do,” said an inspector gruffly, as he held uj 
his hand to prevent Chorley from reaking through the 
cordon. “I’ve already given you notice that this pro- 
cession of yours has been forbidden by the Chief Constabie.”” 

“* My dear sir!” gasped Chorley startled by the sugges: 
tion that he could be in any way associated with a 
procession of political ladies. “This is nothing to do 
with me.” 

“ Qh, yes, it is,” contradicted the inspector. ‘“ You've 
been in the town all the week organising it, Tako of 
that——” 

“Votes for Women!” shouted a lady enthusiast in 
the crowd. The war-cry was at once echoed by a lundred 
feminine voices. 

“You know as well as I do,” continued the inspector. 
as soon as he could make himself heard, “ that you've 
only put that thing on to make your procession look 
more conspicuous, and——” 

“ Votes for Women!” shouted another lady, and again 
the cry was taken up, while the crowd answered it with 
a derisive shout. Then several of the ladies decidod 
to charge the police, and one of them pushed Chorley 
against the inspector, who pushed him back and told 
him to behave himself. Then two Jadies between them 
undertook to smack a constable in the face, and at this 
stage it was decided to take action. 

Chorley was at-once hustled off to the police station. 
foHowed by other constables with ladies in their custody. 
Fortunately, at the station the ladies admitted that 
Mr. Chorley had nothing to do with the procession. nd 
having got rid of his helmet with the help of a frien ily 
constable, Chorley hurried back home, and left the 
Suffragists to settle their own troubles with tho police. 
The next day he returned to London convince! that 
starting a pageant isn’t 60 easy a3 it looks. 


The Best Serial Story Alice and Claude Askew have ever written commences in the July NOVEFT. MAGAZINE, now ona s2ie, 


WEEK ENDING 
JULY 14, 1910, 
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“Wolverhampton is a Black Country Town,” writes our Brummagem Contributor. 
Sexro that Birmingham has a popula- eon Hall with our own magnificent 


and WA; ivarkamprs : 


Geass 
Yeung 


“Birmingham People are not Sportsmen,” jeers a Wolverhampton Man. 


WotvenHamMPTon beats Birmingham | neighbourhood is a wealth of archzologic.:) 
because everything about it is solid and| remains unknown in the neighbourhood of 
nuine, and not ‘“ Brummagem.” It beats Birmingham. 
it in almost ev ing but size, and there! We havealso far more beautiful surroun:1- 
are more unlikely things than that that|ings; there being many lovely, country 
will soon be altered. As a manufacturing | places close at hand. Where has Birming- 
town we are progressing at a rate much in| ham anything to compare with the Fallings’ 
advance of that of Birmingham. Park Estate, which we are going to develop 
Wolverhampton is acknowledged to be|as a garden suburb? So far as pleasant 
the metropolis of the Black Country surroundings go we are far ahead of 
with its enormous industries and wealth. | Birmingham. 
Our town is the centre of a population of| While there may not be so many impor- 
nearly a quarter of a million, and no other|tant buildings in Wolverhampton, thicre 
centre has such an abundance of skilled| are buildings with some consideration to 
labour, of clever artisans. Our great| architectural fitness, at any rate, which ars 
collieries, iron mines, blast furnaces, and|not merely pretty pot-palaces. With thu 
steel works, are as oe by anything | exception of the Town Frail, that geol-like 
in or near-Birmingham. In the districts|nondescript edifice, practically all the 
round about this town there are fourteen) buildings in Birmingham are built of pot, 
thousand million tons of coalstill ungotten;|or “‘faience work,” as the inhabitants 
this means that Wolverhampton has every| choose to call it; the Town Hall itsclf 
likelihood of becoming the greatest manu-|is disgraced by horrible advertisements 
facturing town in the world. plastered on its walls. 
We beat Birmingham completely out of| Our Splendid 
time in the production of the finest locks|Market Hall. — . 
and fireproof steelware in the world. Each| Everything in Wolverhampton is solid, 
Mee we turn out a number approaching | but | i about Birmingham is 
000,000 locks, and in the superior kinds of distinctly Brummage2, and “ Brummagem ” 
steel goods, hellow-Wareagpiged tools we! is known throughout the world as the word 
beat Birmingham into fits. denoting inferiority. Birmingham's build- 
Since the days of Good Queen Bess our ings are all cheap imitations of stone, of 
town has been noted for its manufacture of else are made of shining earthenware of the 
locks and keys. We are now pre-eminent | most hideous description. 
in this line, and in the manufacture of safes) Birmingham cannot present such a sight 
and strongholds. Amongst lock and safe|as is to be scen from Lichfield Strect, 
makers it is sufficient to mention the name where stands our majestic Art Gallery 
of Chubbs, a firm which has no peer in and School of Art. We are especially 
Birmingham. roud of our Market Hall, which certainly 
We have no is not approached by anything in Birmins. 
Sweating Trades. ham ; our great markets have been held 
Not only do we beat Birmingham here, continually for 800 long years. 
but also in the making of electrical] If Birmingham is proud of Mr. Joseph 
machinery, cycles, and motor-cars. Chamberlain’s citizenship, we are equally 
We always congratulate ourselves upon| proud of the Right Hon. ©. P. Villicrs, 


tion over five times as great as Wolver-| municipal buildin Of course, 
hampton, the question appears ridiculous hampton has nothing at all to com 
enough, though the latter town is often} with our ificont Town Hall, Ww 
making absurd statements regarding its | Courts, Technical Schools, and so on. 

wing importance. 

Despite the pretensions of Wolverhamp- | finest painters, being especially rich in 
ton, Birmingham still remains the world’s | p 
hardware centre, and the best governed|and it is visited by million people 
city on the face of the earth. Where|each year; this Art Gallery cost us 
Wolverhampton manufactures one article, | £80,000. 
we manufacture a hundred, and it is a| No other corporation such a 

t mistake to think that only smallware | magnificent reference library, while our 

is made in Birmingham. dramatic lib is unique, containing 

Unfortunately, Birmingham goods are| plays in practically every known age. 
frequently sneered at as ‘“ Brummagem,”|Then our great University, the Mason 
but, as a matter of fact, our jewellers make | Co stands alone in the whole of the 
the finest articles, including a large Se kingdom, and connected with it are some 
tion of those so-called ‘ London-made.” | of the greatest men of science in the world. 
Then we produce a large amount of silver| Against Wolverhampton’s principal park 
oods, and a large quantity of oursilverware|we have & dozen, not including the 

sent to America to sold there as| recreation and other grounds. 
t* Made in U.S.A.” Our Huge 

The manufacture of firearms is an| Water Scheme. 
extremely old industry, and to-day we| Eversince the day when our great towns- 
} supply the world with these—as well as; man, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, became 
meta! buttons! While Sheffield has dis-| mayor, we have been the leading muni- 
placed us in the manufacture of cutlery, we, cipality of the world, leading for others to 
still take high rank in the manufacture of | follow. We claim to have the most efficient 
swortis. Our guns aro still known as the} servants 
} best the world produces, the same app! 
i to all manner of arms, ammunition, an 
4 other warlike material. 
+ 
f 
x 


We Make Pens : to make improvements, and we have done 
for Everybody. it on a paying basis, which finally will 
In engineering, our city is in the front) make our corporation the richest body in 
rank, leaving Wolverhampton far behind. | the world of its kind. 
In steam engines we are still unbeaten, not| Look at our great water scheme. In 
only by Wolverhampton, but by any city.| order to obtain a supply of water from 
This is not to be wondered at, seeing that! streams in the heart of Wales, we have 
the historical Soho works of Boulton and/| already spent about £6,000,000, while 
$ Watt were in this city. | altogether in connection with our water 
Ours is the home of the pens which are, undertakings we have spent considerably 

more than £8,000,000 sterling—a sum 
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As regards municipal enterprise, Birming- | is gar by any ge a : the 

om. Our municipal water and gas 
“a covering 80,000 
800,000 inhabitants. 


the absence of anything approaching the 
sweated women, whose employment in 
the cheap jewellery making, ecrew, and 
other trades of Birmingham would be a 


who did so much to establish the system 
which the Birmingham citizen is endeavour- 
ing to upset ; he was one of the representa- 
tives of our town in Parliament for over 


disgrace to any respectable town. 


Football League table 


ham, which not long 


In sport it is much the same, for Birming- 
ham people are not sportsmen ; they are| signs of giving the lead to our great towns, 
noted for the fact that they are a one-| but for some time now it has becn fast 
idea people, never being able to get moro| asleep. Its 
than one idea into their heads at one time.|glory of their municipal institutions. 
The low position of Birmingham in the) but in comparison we leave them behind 


Wolverhampton is a good index. 

Wolverhampton has a history, and is not | proud of our municipal electrical supply, 
a jumped-up town as in the case of Birming- | the corporation selling electricity at id. 
was known as| per unit. Our tramway system is ahead of 


sixty years. 
At one time Birmingham showed evcry 


ple are ever talking of the 


compared to|and make a bigger profit. Amongst our 
public undertakings we are especially 


ago 
world. : iat home of many great and striking schemes] Birmingham, near Coleshill. Birmingham | that of Birmingham, and London has copied 
Compare the factory-like building. | concerned with the welfare of the Empire.| has nothing to compare with our ancient|our example of doing without overhead 


church of St. Peter, founded in 996. In our | wires and trolley-poles. 


: ow ney find a man who is by instinct full of noble ideals, | the production of Romeo and Juliet, when I had the 
_by education intended to point men to paths of | unforgettable joy of appearing as Mercutio—a part which 
. lo rectitude and purity, studying to depict the various| I hope to play again some day, and the present piccc, 
: — ucceed phases of a villainous career. The Breed of the T’reshams. 

How to become a successful villain of the third class After having decided upon a course of definite and 
" is a question more easily asked than answered. systematic villainy, perhaps the most important thing 

—— ° > ha ; i mel: Y» perhaps po : 
asa i llain Villainy, like virtue, has many phases, and methods | for the villain is to inspire confidence. It is a serious 
oa J splendidly successful when employed in portraying one | handicap to be “ suspected ” at the very opening of the 


int 


By ERIC MAYNE. 
(Mr. Eric Mayne, who usually plays the bold bad villain 
at the Lyceum, ia, by way of a change, appearing there ae 
the hero in The Breed of the Treshams.) 


SomE are born villains—poor, unfortunate wretches, 


- with a double dose of original sin; sad specimens of 
- humanity in whose weak, and often ill-formed, bodies 


there is centred generations of evil. Their villainy is 


- gn inseparable part of themselves, and makes them at 


once the perplexity and problem of philanthropists and 
social reformers. 

Some achieve villainy—cunning, designing wretches, 
who invent, study, and develop methods of evil-doing 5 
creatures who become a menace to Society, and w 
strengthen and glorify their blackguardism in the eym- 
pathy which is often injudiciously extended to them. 

Oitiors have villainy thrust upon them—poor, much- 


’ 49-be-pitied wretches who are called upon nightly to 


simulate various phases of evil which are far removed 
from their own virtue-loving selves. In this way you 


A lst of heirs to the British Throne is 


type of villain would fail completely in another. During 
my three —_ at the Lyceum Theatre I have noticed 
some of the points which impress the audience. And 
what an audience the Lyceum audience is: at once a 
stimulus and an education! It is not only on first nights, 
when tho enthusiasm of the good frie in front is in 
itself an inspiration, but every night, when one steps on 
the stage there is the feeling that there is the same spirit 
of helpful ae for which every artiste is more 
than grateful. 

What appeels to me is their eagerness to see any good 
in one. Appearing as I do in the blackest of characters, 
it is most encouraging to note that if one has the slightest 
ese towards virtue it is most generously appre- 
c F 

One night as I was leaving the theatre, someone among 
our friends gathered. to say ‘‘ Good night,” remarked, 
“That's him—that’s Eric Mayne the villain.” 

‘* Yes,” said another, “ -night, Mr. Mayne, you are 
ascoundrel, but you're a jolly good sport!” 

I have played the villain in every hag! at the Lyceum 
under the present management, with the exception of 


play, but in this (in common with every other character) 
the villain is dependent upon the author. 

Another thing which I think is essential to the success 
of a villain is dignity. It always seems a mistake, for 
either the hero or the Villain, to be made to look ridiculous. 

I remember I once played in a drama in which tho 
villain had to assist in carrying off a sewing-machine— 
the sole means by which the poor heroine could carn 
a livelihood. Now, it argues poverty—one of the last 
things of which a villdin should be guilty—when he has 
to undertake a porter’s work; but besides this, the 
ridiculous figure he cut, in full evening-dress, struggling 
with one end of a sewing-machine, rendered his villainy 
ineffective for the rest of the evening. For once I was 
glad to be playing the hero and not the villain. 

Again, a dash of comedy is of the greatest advantage 
to a villain. It relieves the monotony. It enables him 
also to convey the idea that he enjoys his work, providing 
always that it does not interfere with, or in any way 
mitigate, his plain dealing villainy. 

Even now I am atraid I have not told you how te 
become a successful villain—the fact is, I don’t know! 


published in the July PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, The Kaiene etende 
fortv.cacond on the list. 
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Lays Reply * 


By a Lieutenant and Commander in the R.N., who 
Prefers to be Known as “ Taffrail.” 


In” 
® George's 


Lrctarsbucy 


a 
Anecdotes of Prince Arthur of Connaught, who has 
already represented His Majesty at Liverpool. 


In a recent issue ot Pearson's Weekly, there wasan article 
entitled “I'm the British Navy.—Get Out!” in which 
statements were made regarding our senior service. 

In some cases the allegations are partially true, 
but in others they are not, and are calculated to rouse the 
antipathy of those living ashore towards « body of men 
who in all cases of emergency, both afloat and on land, 
have carried out their work with a sense of duty and cheer- 
fulness which has left nothing to be desired. 

With regard to the recent deplorable accident at Fal- 
mouth, when a destroyer cut down a fishing boat and 
drowned some men, there is no doubt that everything 
possible was done to avoid such an occurrence. It was 
not the result of deliberate negligence, and the naval men, 
besides the fishermen, have their livings to get, but to the 
life of the sailors must be added the risks incident to 
profession whose followers are always working under war 
conditions. 

The efficiency of our Navy depends almost entirely upon 
practice in time of peace for events which will occur in 
war, but how is this efficiency to be maintained if the Navy 
is denied the right to fire its guns and torpedoes ? 

Take the south coast of England, for instance ; com- 

ints have been received from the fishermen of Falmouth, 

, Poiperro, Fowey, Hallsands, Beesands, and Brixham, 

from the municipal authorities of Weymouth, Swanage, 

Poole, Bournemouth, and many other too numerous 
to mention. 

The men-of-war have hardly a place in England where 
they can carry out their exercises without offending some- 

'y, and the utmost difficulties are invariably put in their 
way when they attempt to fire their guns and torpedoes. 

The ships from Plymouth are sent round to Portsmouth 
and the Thames estuary to do their firing, this, of course, 
necessitating a far larger expenditure of coal than would be 
necessary if they carried it out in the waters adjacent to 
their home porta. 

The extra expense has to be borne by those who pay for 
the upkeep of the Navy, the British taxpayers. 

It is to their advantage that these exercises should be 
carried out with rigid economy, but some of them grumble 
when the naval authorities attempt economy. 

Speed trials, also, must be carried out in close proximity 
to the sc eo ports, where the ships are puilt and 
refitted, and here again it is rather a “ dog in the manger = 
policy to cry out because men-of-war are oocasionally— 
perhaps once a month—seen trying their speed on the 
measured mile. 

Firing with guns and torpedoes also takes place durin 
a very small portion of the year, and when it is remembe: 
that the targets to fire at must be moored in comparatively 
shallow water, it will be seen that these exercises must 
take place close to the land. 

As regards the torpedoes which it is proposes. to fire off 
Weymouth and Bournemouth, it must be recollected that 
a torpedo nowadays has a much longer range than it had 
formerly, and that a large stretch of water is necessary. 

This water, also, must be shallow, so that a torpedo, if 
it goes to the bottom, can be recovered. 

They are, as is well known, deadly weapons, but on 
occasions it is beyond all human power to insure their 
running correctly, and if a torpedo is lost, well, it means 
nothing to the sailor except extra work in looking for it ; 
but to the British taxpayer it representa a dead loss of 
£600 odd. 

The Mercantile Marine may not be particularly fond of 
the Navy, but they may rest assured that they are the 
people whose very existence depends upon the Navy in 
time of war. 

What would our trade be if we had no men-of-war to 
safeguard our merchant shipping ? 

Naval officers do not blunder through densely crowded 
seas for the good of their health ; and they are the first to 
acknowl! that there is a t risk in night manceuvres 
without lights, but a risk w ich is necessary if the Navy 
on which we spend so much money is to be efficient when 
it doas come to blows, and one which every naval man 
cheerfully undertakes in time of , in the knowledge 
that he is perfecting himself for the time when the supre- 
macy of Great Britain as mistress of the sea will be 
disputed, 

Lights in war time will be an impossibility, but if no 
practice is to be had in time of of steaming without 
them, what will be the inevitable result ? Ships will be 
lost, and many men will be drowned because the practice 
which is necessary has not been carried out. 

Naval ships carry out duties which merchant shipping 
is never ealled upon to face, and the former deserve every 
encouragement to carry out their manceuvres, 80 that, 
when our time comes, we may be victors, not vanquished. 

Guns and torpedoes that never hit the mark are been 
superfiuities ; but hitting the target in war only comes wit 
strenuous and continual fp in time of peace, as the 
late Russo-Japanese conflict has clearly shown. 


Art the beginning of the new reign certain circles were 
agitated by the question: Who will be King George's 
understudy ? When King Edward was unable to attend 
a function he usually sent the Prince of Wales, or, failing 
him, Prince Arthur of Connaught. 

The accession of King George, of course, changed all 
that, and as the newly-created Prince of Wales is thought 
to be still rather young to be thrust into official life, the 
question was asked whether Prince Arthur would continue 
to be the royal “‘ understudy " at the smaller functions. 

It is impossible to speak of these things with eny 
certainty, but it is understood that Prince Arthur had 
rivals in Queen Mary’s brothers, especially Prince Francis 
of Teck, but that Queen Alexandra used all her great 
influence with her son in favour of Prince Arthur. 

It is, of course, a very vague appointment, without any 
real existence, but, such as it is, it may be said to have 
been confirmed when Prince Arthur was of grea by the 
King to pay the royal visit to the Royal Agricultura! 
Show at Liverpool. 

Certainly nomore popular Prince could have beenchoson. 
for Prince Arthur has an almost extraordinary way of 
making friends wherever he goes. This is probably due 
to a trait he has inherited from his father: he has no 
“side.” He is always dignified as befits a King’s repre- 
sentative, but he is also always good-humoured, always 
keenly interested in what is going on, and always ready to 
make friends with everybody. 

Sent Abroad on Foreign Missions. 

This friendliness makes him immensely popular when 
he ia sent abroad, and, appreciating this fact, King Edward 
sent him on quite a large number of foreign missions. 
Indeed, King Edward once suggested that he should add 
to his visiting card: “ Monarchs understudied on the 
shortest notice.” 

He has made, one may say, @ speciality of christenings. 
He went to the christening of the Prince of the Asturias. 
and had the honour of being chosen to reply at the State 
banquet for all the assembled foreign princes, and he also 
attended the christenings of the little Italian Crown 
Prince and of the son and heir of the German Crowo 
Prince. 

When he went to Japan to invest the Mikado with the 
Order of the Garter the prevailing opinion was well ex- 
pressed by the little Japanese nf who said to him, in 
quaint, broken English : “ You we' ly nice!’ 

In spite of his success as an Envo -extraordinary, 
however, Prince Arthur is, before everything, soldier, 
and most of the stories told of him are in connection with 
this side of his work. 

At Aldershot a journalist once surprised him sitting 
on the counter of the regimental coffee-bar, whistling to 
himself as he gravely counted out the coppers in the til! 
and entered them in his account-book. 

How He Annoyed a Farmer. 

Prince Arthur is always very much to the fore at 
manoeuvres, and is always very cheerfully keen on going 
through the strenuous work small hardships that have 
to be borne under canvas. 

During some cavalry mancouvres last year a farmer came 
upon a group of officers calmly seated on a low stack of 
hay enjoying « hearty lunch. Choking with indignation 
he ordered them off his property, and in forcible language 
expressed his disapproval o! the lot of them. 

One of the officers laughingly tried to soothe him down. 
urging upon him that they were all very deserving and 

table and pointing out that among them was tha 
King’s nephew, Prince Arthur of Connaught. 

The farmer was seornfully incredulous. ‘‘ But prince or 
no prince, ee ay stack he 1!” Then, in a burst of 
sarcasm: ‘“ Dash it all, podaitig from the look of you. 
the next thing you'd do with the stack would be to eat it.”’ 
The Prince and his comrades retreated in disorder. 
Except that he is not, for a royalty, particular] well-off, 
Prince Arthur is one of the most eligible of royal bachelors. 
and his financial position would have been much mors 
satisfactory if he had not refused to become a Geriman in 
order to inherit the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotta. 

One or two splendid alliances with European princessos 
have been suggested for him, but it would surprise nobody 
if, in the end, he marries the daughter of an English duke. 
It is known that Prince Arthur's hopes have been fixerl in 
this direction for some time, but certain obstacles to the 
marriage have yet to be overcome. 


1a vyow of us take our annual vacation at the same time, 
so that business is still carried on, but up North various 
weeks or fortnights are set aside for rest, when business 


t stops. : 
practically 


beginni from about the middle of Jane one town after 


crother takes ita holiday, until early September sees the 
end. Liverpool and ter are about the only 


amounts to many thousands, Oldham saving. between 
£150,000 and £200,000 for its ou ing, while Blackburn 
operatives have more than once saved some £150,000 for 
the same p' At one time these thousands of 
workers on holiday seldom travelled further afield than 
the Isle of Man, Blackpool, or the Yorkshire coast, but now 
many of them go to Switzerland or France—on one 
occasion 700 men from Burnley paraded before the Prest 
dent in Paris—while great num visit all the English 
seaside towns. 
In favourite places a permanent staff is maintained, 
i 4 is to arrange for lodgings, excursions, 
and amusements, which can easily be done as batch follows 


is jo towards Edin- 
uires why his train is an hour late 


begun. When Edinburgh’s holiday is over Glasgow's 
turn comes, maybe, and so on unti the season is over. 

In the South of England there is one town that shuts 
down for a week. ‘This is Swindon, the Wiltshire town 
that consists almost exclusively of Great Western railway 
ilo, co aboot the bopiniag of July mo 25,000 poople 
ollow, so inni some 25,000 peop! 
leave Swindon on one day, Weymouth and Weston-super- 
Mare usually being the favourite destination. About 
two doses trains are required to carry away this holiday 
crowd. 

Swindon usually starts its annual excursion on a Thurs- 
day, while Crewe favours Friday night or Saturday morning. 
Stratford considers August 2 good month for holiday 
making, so about the Bank Holiday some 8,000 men of the 
Great Eastern, with their wives and families, shake the 
dust of London off their feet. The same dates are not 
scrupulously adhered to every year, as slackness of work 
or some national event that means an extra service of 


Nowadays, nearly all the big manufacturing firms 8 
ote et ee tc a eer iihat te 


firm of Bass, of Burton. About 10,000 , requiring 
seventeen special trains, are trans from Burton to 
some seaside town, such as Blackpool, and back in the 
trenty-four hours. 

The famous firm of Armstrong, Whitworth, & Oo., the 
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Continent. This 2,000 of them journeyed in f 
special trains to WV elbectect: where they embarked 
Calais en route to Brussels. After seoing the city 
visited the Exhibition, where the Be' Minist 
peeey attended their dinner. Six of them 
received by the King, who stated 

over Port Sunlight incognito. Another party, 2,800 
strong, preferred to remain at home in England, so six 
trains brought them up to the AngloJap Exhibition. 


ee ene at tase 


ds 


Jonzs had lately taken to lecturing on the tectotal 


Let us, therefore, cry a truce to all these discussions and | platform. 


“Do you know cer dgper doctor,” said Mrs. Finnikin, . 
* that will cheeks arguments, which on! tend to stir up bad feeling between “So you want to marry my daughter, sir { What ars 
A ss - nee : vee the sailors of the Royal Navy and their confréres ashore | your rinciples ? Are you temperate ?” he asked of 


candidate for the position of son-in-law. ; 
“Temperate |” was the re ly. “ Why, Dam so :!ci7t 
that it gives me pain even to ind my boots tight. * 


and in the merchant service, and let a feeling of genuine 
friendship cement the tie between the inhabitants of our 
Empire and the members of its First Line of Defence. 


readfully pale. 

Well, madam,” replied Dr. Blunt, “‘ perhaps if I tell 
you that have a hole in your stocking about the size 
of a two-shilling piece, it may have the desired effect.” 


MAGAZINE, You can get 


The best companion for a tedious train fourney fe a copy of the NOVEL 
oO 


ne at the booketall for fourpence. 


Complete Short Story. 


WEEK ENDING 
Jury 14, 1910. 


_ 
“I'm so glad, but this is what I wanted to consult you 


Ir was the Saturday morning before a Pank Woliday, and 
the West Kensington branch of the London, International, 
and Mctropolitan Bank was exceedingly busy. Clerks from 
business houses were calling for the week's wages, happy- 
looking holiday-m2kers were cashing cheques utterly regardless 
of the balances left to their credit, shopkeepers were paying 
in their takings, and the inevitable maiden ladics, who always 
worry bank officials on the busiest morning of the weck, were 
of course in evidence. 

Mr. Murgatroyd, the branch manager, walked slowly across 
the ofiice, stopping here and there to exchange & word with 
some important client, till he came to the head-cashier. He 

used for half a moment at the counter and said casually : 
* Ah, Mr. Gray, when the rush is over I should be glad of two 

words with you in my office.” 

The head-cashier nodded hastily and went on with his work. 
But as he counted out the coins he seemed to fumble nervously 
as if they stuck to his fingers. Every now and then he glanced 
anxiously over his shoulder to see if the manager were watch- 
ing bim. Whenever the bank doors preg OE he looked 
uneasily at the newcomer. At last tho rush was over, and, 
with dubious steps, he went towards the manager's office. 

“Ah, Mr. Gray,” said the manager, looking up, “ do you 
mind closing the door ?’” 

The cashier closed the door and waited—the picture of 
nervous anxiety. 

“T think that Simpson & Co. should be written to about 
their over-draft. Idon’'t think that the securities we hold of 
theirs justify it. What do you think, Mr. Gray ? a 

“I quite agrce with you, sir,” sald the cashier, in tones of 
intense relief. “ I will write them to-day.” 

The manager looked up at him curionsly. “ By the way, 
Gray,” he said, “I looked through tho reserve cash this 
morning.” 

The cashier sank down into a chair. 

“There is a shortage of five hundred pounds. Can you 
explain it?” 

ray murmured something unintelligible. 

** Was it horse-racing or bucket-sho ” 

“ Mining shares,” muttered the cashier. 

The manager rose from his chair and walked uneasily op 
and down the office. 

“T needn't tell you how serious this fs, Gray.” 

“TI know, sir, I've thought about nothing else sleeping and 
waking for the past fortnight.” 

“Can you replace the money at once. If so, and if you will 
instantly resign your position, I will do my best to induce the 
directors not to take proceedings.” 

“TJ wish to heaven I could. I might lay my hand on a 
hundred pounds, but I can no more raise five hundred than I 
can a million.” 

“Then I’ve no alternative,” said the manager, fn pained 
tones. ‘Good Heavens, Gray, why hadn’t you some con- 
sideration for me? Here I am forced to take action against 
a man I’ve worked with and liked for years—forced to send 
him to penal servitude. Do you think it is pleasant for me?” 

“Look here, Murgatroyd, give me # chance. Let me get 
away from here safely to-day, and I promise you that there 
will be no one to prosecute on Tuesday. My life’s been a 
horror this last fortnight, and it would be a relief to make an 
end of things.” ; 

Mr. Murgatroyd shook his head decidedly. ‘I can’t have 
your life on my conscience, Gray. It would be an ever- 
present horror. It would be worse to think about even than 
sending you to penal servitude.” 

* Well, well, get it over then. Send for the police, but for 
Hleaven’s sake, Murgatroyd, get me out the back way. Every- 
one round here banks with us, and I can’t bear the ordeal of 
being taken out in custody before them.” 

Murgatroyd walked towards the telephone, and then paused 
as if he could not make up bis mind. en he turned sharpl 
round, and gaid: “ Gray, if I give you a chance, you wont 
betray me?” 

‘he cashier looked up at him in a puzzled way. 

* Pull yoursclf together, man. Think what you are doing. 
On your honour, if I overlook this matter to-day and only 
discover it on Tuesday morning, will you promise not to give 
me away ? You will have a chance then to get out of the 


country. 

The cashier shook his head in a hopeless way. “ They’re 
gure to get me,” he murmured, “they always do. But I 
thank you, Murgatroyd, and I promise that I will never give 
you away. I'll try to get away to the States or Canada, and 
make a fresh start.” 

The manager shrugged his shoulders. “ That's a mad idea, 
Gray. ‘They are sure to watch the American steamers. Why, 
the detectives almost automatically to the Liverpool 
Jancing-stage when a bank clerk is missing.” 

“But what amI todo?” 

*T fecl that I am betraying the bank,” said the manager 
hemi pe a I poe o the idea . an old friend going to 

al scrvitude. ere, Gray, you always bragged that you 
Prod speak French like a Foshan.” me ne " 

"My mother was a Frenchwoman,” replicd the cashier. 
® Thank goodness, she’s dead and will never know about this.” 
1 Draw all the money you have to your credit here,” said 
Murgatroyd. “On your way to your lodgings call at a 
steamship agency and make inquiries about sailings to the 
Btates. They'll give you a list of steamers. Leave a bit of 
that list in your desk, or somewhere about the place. Then 
take the first train to Southampton, and get across to Havre 
by steamer. You'll be there by Sunday morning. Then 
dress yourself a trifle more in French style, and as a French- 

man, under a French name, book a passage on the Booth liner 


& s2nsibl»* Simple Life holiday is a caravan tour. 


friend of mine is coming from 

(4 Liverpool on it, and asked me 

G a to run across and say -bye 

: PS org to him at Havre. ou will 
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for South America that calls 
at Havre on Tuesday. I know 
one is due that day, for a 


then havea chance to get clear 
away, and in a new country you 
may start a fresh carecr.” 
“Murgatroyd,” said the 
cashier, rising to his feet, “I 
know that you're running @ 
risk for my sake. You're the 


best-hearted fellow Iever met. If I am caught I tell you 
that I'll rather go to penal servitude for twenty ycars than 
betray the fact that you have helped me now.” 


“Well, you had better be seen looking at the reserve cash. 


Some of the others know that I checked it this morning. It 
will be understood that you yiclded to temptation and bolted 
with it the last thing. of 

instantly when I find that you don’t turn up on Tuesday. 
Now go out and grumble to the other fellows that I’ve been 
paullty ou over the coals because of Simpson & Co.'s 
over-draft.” 


course I shall check it again 


Tho cashier the manager’s hand. ‘“ You're a true 


friend, Murgatroyd, and the best fellow I evor knew.” 


“Don’t praise me,” said Murgatroyd. “ I know that I’m 
ge fon the bank’s interests. That’s bad enough to bear. 
Oh, Gray, why didn’t you think before getting into this 


hideous bother? Now good luck to you abroad, and if ever 
Lp can pay the money back to the bank I rely on you to 
() 80 »” 


ot will if ever I am able. I promise you that,” replied the 
cashier. 

On Tuesday morning there was a slight sensation at the 
bank when it was found that the head-cashier did not appear 
or send a note of explanation. 

“Go round to his lodgings at once,” said Mr. Murgatroyd to 
one of the juniors, “ and sec what's the matter. Remind him 
of the rule that I expect a letter of explanation or a doctor's 
certificate as an excuse for absence without leave.” 

The junior soon came back with the news that Mr. Gray had 
left his Jodgings hurriedly on Saturday afternoon and had not 
ce. 

The manager looked a little grave and went jnstantly to the 
safe where the.reserve of cash was kept. 

In ten minutes he came back to the general office. “I 
regret to say that there is a serious shortage in the reserve 
cash. It must have occurred since early on Saturday morn- 
ing, for I checked it then myeelf. {es a very grave 
business. I must telephone at once to the head office and 
to Scotland Yard.” 

Soon a couple of detectives arrived at the bank. The 
manager himself explained the details to them. One of them 
went off instantly to wire a description of the missing man to 
the ports, and the other went to search his lodgings and sce 
ff he could pick up any information there. He returned 
gee and confided to the man that he had found a 

oi of asteamship sailings bill in the missing man’s desk, 
and had got a cabinet portrait of him from his landlady. 
“The bill’s torn, but I can make out quite enough from it. 
It’s a list of sailings to the States. These young idiots always 
make for the States. If we don’t get him at Liverpool, it’s a 
certainty we nab him at Queenstown or New York.” 

“J need not urge you to be active and vigilant,” said the 
ian “The directors always treat the Detective Force 
well if they think rigs A been well served. But I never 
should have'thought that Gray would have done this.” 

“ Bless you, sir,” said the detective, “ it’s always the ones 
you don’t expect who do these things. If you had expected it 
you'd never have given him the chance. young fellow’s 
number's up anyhow.” 

Still, in spite of the detective’s confidence, the absconding 
cashier was not arrested. One or two innocent people were 
detained at Liverpool. A detective made a hurried journey 
to Queenstown to examine a suspect. Once even the man 
was startled by a newspaper placard, “ Absconding Cashier 
Arrested,” but though the person arrested proved to be a 
thief, he had merely robbed a company and not a bank. 
So gradually the hue and cry died down, and soon the only 

ple who talked of Gra; s absconding were the impecunious 
a in the office who widely speculated on the immense 
spree the former cashier must be enjoying somewhere. 

Five years later Mr. Murgatroyd, now no longer in the bank’s 
employment but a City potentate, landed at Para. He had 
come out on behalf of a large syndicate he was interested in, 
to investigate some half-dozen rubber properties which were 
esteemed ripe for promotion. 

He was at his hotel one night when a card was brought to 


him. 
“ Marchand,” murmured Murgatroyd to himself, ‘‘ I don’t 
know the man. I suppose that he’s some wild-cat scheme to 
work off on me.” 

Then he said to the waiter: ‘“ Well, show the gentleman 
up here.” 

A minute later a sun-burnt man walked into the room and 
closed the door carefully behind him. 

“‘ Murgatroyd,” he said. 

The financier started. "Why, it’s Gray. How are you 
going on, old fellow ?” 
“Thanks to you, Murgatroyd, I’m doing well. I’ve a 
coffee plantation that’s paying, and, as luck would have it, 
some two years since I ted a lot of rubber trees. Soon I 
shall be a wealthy man.” 
“a ted to hear it, delighted. I knew that you would 
do well sale once got the chance.” 

“ But there’s ono thing I wanted to see you about. You 
know that five hundred pounds I was short of ?” 
“Yes. That caused me a lot of trouble, Gray. In fact, I 

ve up my position in the bank on that account. The 
Sivestoes made a practice of not promoting any branch- 
manager whoec subordinates had defrauded the bank. They 
held the manager msible. It’s hard, of course.” 
“ And you suffered that for me?” 
“ Don’t you worry, old fellow. I went into the City when 
I resigned, and now I’m making twice the income of the 
bank’s general manager.” 


your littlo deficiency, and thought it best for all p 
you should go in my place. I placed my own arrans 
for evasion at your disposal. I thought*that as the ; : 
man you could adapt yourself better to life alin 
You have justified my good opinion of you. 


about. I promised you that I would send back that fir 
hundred pounds. I could sparc it easily now with a 
but naturally I don’t want to give away my placo of refuge, 
I hate fecling as if a hand mine fer 
at any moment, and I thought that if the money were paid 
the bank might arrango for the withdrawal of the werra-:. 
Could you take the money and arrange through some oie 
your agents that the bank should be approache:| ¢ ” 


t be placed on my shoukler 


Murgatroyd smiled.“ My dcar fellow, I don't rec 
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you to take any steps in the matter. Between ourselves. i 
shortage was not five hundred but five thousand pound: 


“T had already arranged to bolt myself wien I 


“Here you are a successful planter. Now I always °: 


even when contemplating forcign travel, that my pro: 
sphero was the-City. Now, thanks largely to you ar.l 
capital your flight enabled me to secure, [ am a power in: > 
City. Now, Gray, instead of propor’s fatuous schemes io: 
wasting money on ‘ungrateful bank 

about your plantation. It may be adapted to float 
company, and with our joint financial experience, we 
draw up amazing balance-sheets for past years. Come, «ivs 
me the details, old man, you may rely on mo doing wy scry 
best for my old colleague and substitute.” . 


directors, let me hear a 


— 
ACTORS’ AUTOGRAPHS FOR CHARITY, 
Actors, as a class, are famous for their generosity 


and charitableness. The money-grasping, clim:lish 
miser on the stage may be open-hearted to the point of 
recklessness in real life. And the successful actor is 
always ready to help an unfortunate brother or anyone 
in need of practical sympathy. 


As an instance of their thoughtfulness for those in 


distress, it may be mentioned that nearly all the leading 


lights on the stage have si ed picture postcards of 
themselves for sale on behalf of the Fresh Air Fund. 

Sir H. Beerbobm Tree, Sir Squire Bancroft, Georges 
Alexander, Forbes-Robertson, Seymour Hicks, Martin 
Harvey, H. B. Irving, Charles Hawtrey, Hayden Coftin, 
Charles Manners, Basil Gill, FE. 8. Willard, Sir Charlei 
Wyndham, and Lewis Waller are some of the favowite: 
who helped the F.A.F. in this way. Picture postcards 
of these gentlemen, actually autographed by themselves, 
can be obtained at the ridiculously low price of one 
shilling each. It is an offer which should be taken advan- 
tage of by every postcard or autograph collector, and by 
everybody who would like a signed portrait of their 
favourite actor. 

The supply of autographed portraits is strictly limited, 
and the offer cannot remain open long. 

A complete list of the two hundred and fiftv 
celebrities who have signed portraits of themselves of 
behalf of the F.A.F. can be obtained from the Autograph 
Department, Pearson's Weekly, 18 Henrietta Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

re 


“No, sir,” said Mr. Meckton warmly, “no man would 
dare say I am henpecked.”” 

“Why not?” asked a near relation, with a tinge of 
sarcasm in his voice. 

** Because, if he did, I’d tell Henrietta of him.” 


—— f= ____ 


GOOD-BYE TO BATHING MACHINES. 
SLowLy but surely the horrible old box on wheels 


called a bathing machine is being ousted from our seasile 
resorts. In many places the antediluvian contrivance 
may be seen slowly rotting away on some odd piece of 
waste ground, its place on the beach being taken by a 
natty little tent. 

We are a conservative race, and it has taken us a very 
long time to discover the discomfort of these draughty 
bathing boxes. It is just’ over one hundred and tifty 
years since the bathing machine was invented, and 
throughout this time it has remained practically unal- 
tered. In fact, some seaside towns pride themselves 
on the longevity of their machines. 

It is to a scandalised Quaker of Margate that we owe 
the origin of the bathing machine. This was Benjamin 
Beale, who was shocked at the sight of people bathing 
from the open beach, so in 1750 he designed the machine 
for the use of modest bathers. It was almost exactly 
like the present one except that a huge canopy at the 
water end entirely hid the door, so that the most 
shrinking could descend the steps and enter the water 
without being seen by profane eyes. In a few places 
this style of machine may still be seen. ; 

But Beale himself is said to have made nothing out of 
his invention, although in spite of much opposition the 
idea soon caught on. At the beginning of last century 
Beale’s machines had become a feature of Margate. and 
their use had extended all over the kingdom. Abo. 
this time it was claimed for them that “‘ they might |e 
driven to any depth into the sea by careful guides. 
which is perhaps the origin of the story of the unhappy 
bather carried out to sea by a fast rising tide. 

In some places may be seen what might be called tho 
bathing machine flat, for a huge row of cabins are placed 
on a long platform which runs on wheels. Folkestone 
tried a contrivance of this kind, a railed-in inclosure beins 
placed at the seaward end in which non-swimmers ec!’ \ 
disport without danger. But the little bathing tent 4 
likely to oust the clumsy machine before long. 


Read how cheaply it can be managed in the July PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, 
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Astounding Errors that tere Crept into the Honours’ 
ists. 


Tne preparation of an Honours’ List is one of the 
most delicate tasks that fall to the lot of a Prime Minister. 
There aro always more applicants than honours that 
can be bestowed, and the disappointed frequently retaliate 
according to their influence and position. . 

The usual reason given by a seeker after a title is that 
he wishes to please the wife ; but, of course, the Premier 
is unable to advise the King to grant the request simply 
because it is made on behalf of a lady. 

It is scarcely to bo wondered at, then. that mistakes 
should be made in the compilation of the Honours’ Lists. 
‘Those journalists whose duty it has been to attend at 
Whitehall to receive the fateful document can tell some 
strange stories. 

One Name Cut Out. 

For instance, three years ago every Copy of the Honours' 
List had one name deftly cut out altogether. There was 
much speculation as to the identity of the person who 
had been granted a baronetc —the name was amongst 
the baronets—but who had deprived of it at the 
last moment. All that could be inferred was that the 
name began with, let us say, the letter A.” Six months 
later those with good memories solved the problem. Mr. 
“A.” appeared as defendant in acase that plainly showed 
he was not a fit person to be honoured. 

The most curious part of the story concerns the late 
King. When he saw the name on the list he is said to 
lave commented adversely on it, but the Premier was 
so certain that the man was all right that he begged his 
Majesty to leave it in. After some misgiving the King 
acceded to the request, and the list was copied for the 

wurposes of distribution to the Press. But a few hours 
[refore it was due to be handed out news came confirming 


King Edward’s suspicions, and so the gentleman's name 
was hastily removed. 

Queen Victoria always took great trouble to verify the 
characters of persons unknown to her who were advanced 
as candidates for honours, and on more than one occasion 
her perspicacity was wonderful. 

A world-famous financicr was put down by the Prime 
Minister of the day for a baronctcy, and when the Queen 
saw it sho hesitated, asked some questions, and eventually 
drew her pen through the name. 

She was suspicious of the motive that led to the man’s 
namo being placed before her, and true enough, a few 
months later that financier appeared in the Bankruptcy 
Court, and the whole story came out. 

He had sent a cheque for £50,000 to the party agents, 
with the gentle intimation that he expected something 
in return. The chequo was never cashed, but it was 
kept in the office until tho donor's caso was put before 
her Majesty. When the Queen abruptly declined to 
bestow a baronetcy the chegue had, of course, to be 
promptly returned. 

All Through a Tclegram. 

There is a member of the House of Lords to-day who 
owes his position in that august chamber to a telegraphic 
error. It was decided to offer him a baronetcy, and a 
telegram was sent containing the intimation that the 
Prime Minister had resolved to lay his name before her 
Majesty for her gracious consideration. 

The telegraph clerk, however, omitted the letters 
“eto,” thus converting “ baronetcy”’ into “ barony,” 
and when the delighted politician read the message it 
was an offer of a peerage. 

He replied gratetully acepting a barony of the United 
Kingdom, and when tho puzzl Premier made inquiries, 
which were, of course, very discreetly conducted, for the 

entleman in question was a man of great influence, he 
Cancel the error. But it was decided not to enlighten 
the gentleman, and in due course he was gazetted to a 


rage. 

PWhen the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman formed 
his first Ministry he decided to appoint a certain gentle- 
man to a most important post, and accordingly his 
secretary was instructed to write to this person and put 
the matter before him. Now there were two men of 
almost similar names in the House of Commons, and, as 


luck would have it, the letter went to the wrong man. He 
joyfully accepted the unexpected honoer, and poor Sit 


Henry, who was tho last person in the world to hurt 
anybody’s feelings, did not disillusion him, and he held 
the post for a time until he was got rid of by the oticr 


of a peerage. He is now in the House of Lords. 


It was a similar mistake that added an extra knight. 


hood to a recent Honours’ List. Two M.P.’s of the same 


name and the offer of a knighthood sent to the wrong 
man. In the end both were knighted. Happily the 
wrong man was quite as much entitled to the foagur ag 
his namesake, and so no great harm was done. 

Queen Victoria's Foresight. 

As ti:ne progresses and the secret history of the past 
becomes no longer secret it is wonderful how often Queen 
Victoria was right and her Ministers were wrong. There 
was a certain Member of Parliament, for example, who 
was highly honoured amongst his fellows. Ho was pre- 
posed for membership of the Privy Council, and the 
Queen had his case before her. Sho promptly vetoed ic. 
That M.P. ended his carecr in penal servitude. 

On two occasions Honours’ Lists have sppeared 
containing names of dead men, but it must be sail 
in extenuation that tho deaths occurred between the 
offer of the titles and the publication of the lists. The 
first concerned a baronetcy, and it was eventually bestowed 
upon the son of the dead man, while the knighthood, 
though never actually conferred, entitled the widow to 
the prefix “ Lady ” for the rest of her life. 

Perhaps the most delicate situation ever created by 
the bestowal of a title occurred soon after the accession 
of King Edward. A member of an Irish town council 
was knighted, and as it was democratic council, too, 
the recipient turned out to be the keeper of a tiny shop. 

There was much consternation amongst the entourage 
of his Majesty, for a mistake had been made in introducing 
him, but, to the secret relief of all concerned, the humbls 
knight died suddenly of heart disease forty-eight hours 
after his unexpected knighthood. 

The last Honours’ List sanctioned by King Edward Vil. 
would have contained the name of a well-known and 
deservedly famous gentleman amongst the knighthoods. 
He, however, declined the honour becauso he had filed 
a petition for divorce against his wife and he did not 
wish to make her “ Lady.” 


“GREAT SNAKES!” 


Snake-skin clothes are going to be all the rage in the autumn months, and then we shall probably se2 our mothers and sisters decked out in costumes made of pythons’ and 


reptiles’ 


If your thoughts to fiction lean, 


skins. This craze will be a great 


S“The new sty'e will 
be a little awkward at dances } with alligator 


shock to the nerves, and our cartoonist suggests that we be 


And all the children 
‘will be scared fo death.” 


This will be the up- 
tg-date brides costume. 
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CAN MEN BE MODEST? 

“ We tried a new experiment in our village,” said the 
old gentleman with gold-rimmed spectacles. ‘‘ We 
decided that as the tend to vanity was so great 
there to be some reward for who were capable 
of stan aside and rejoicing in the success of o e 
So we organised a society for the presentation of modesty 


medals. 

“ How did it work ?” asked an interested listener. 

“* Badly, I'm sorry to say. As soon as ever ® man won 
one of the medals he w get co proud that wo had to 
take it away again.” 

omen fhe 


; LANDED. 
“ Iy—now, mind, I only aay ‘ if '—but if, dear Arethusa, 
I wore to ask you to give me your hand in marriage, and 


Big Fines for Crimes: Which Seem Triffing. 


Art Greenwich a shutter maker was fined a pound for 
kissing a married woman. A little later a sturdy carman 
fumped on his wife, broke her nose, smashed her jaw, 
toosened her teeth, and left her insensible on the floor, and 
at the South Western Police Court was let off with a fine oneymoon,” eaid the cautious you 
hand, but with a note of anxiety in his voice, “ where 
wink pore hte 061897 

Aret! 
her reply the happiness of two human beings would 
depend. Which was the best way to catch him ? 

* Some quiet little place in the country, not far away, 
Gerald,” she replied, 
long, expensive trip.” 


Law is the strangest of human inventions, and if there 
is one thing more startling about it than another it is the 


Some months ago a village woman was fined eighteen 
i for stealing from a garden » stick of rhubarb 
val at one penny. 
’ This seems pretty severe, but it is nothing to what 
e foolish t who 


Gerald. 
._ And he kissed her. 
a > ae 


HOW TO BUD ROSES. 


lants are home p 
Ems for the operation. 


guilty end and costs. A few weeks ago 

wrother business man who had failed to take warning 

b the previous conviction was hauled up for » similar 

. He had used no fewer than eight defaced stamps, and 
tenoed i 


immediately to pay the eum of £400 and insert the bud in i 


loam as shown by B. 
An additional layer of 


The Banger of Keeping Petroleam. sand on to 
You may catch your pet enemy, beat him black and vent ae ne 
blue, and feave him for dead, yet get off much cheaper Place the pan or pot 


than if you keep petroleum without a license. A Man- under a French cloche 
or hand-light; anythin 
that will keep the atmosphere close, and avoid too rapil 


pe ay penalty was really £20 a day, the fine to be | drying. No artificial heat is needed at this season of 


distress and three months" nment if | the year. 
not paid. As the offender had admittedly had the Itis a capital method 
m in store for three weeks he was liable to « fine | of rooting most of the 
of over £600 ! tea-scented roses, which Sy 


will be ready to pot 
in a couple of months. 
Now is also the most ~ 
appropriate time to bud 
roses, and C almost ex- 
ey itself. The bud 
ere, is removed similar 
to X in A, except that instead of bringing the knife out 
at the bottom we tear a small pesos of the bark off. 
This facilitates the removal of the small portion of rose 
wood “left” beneath the aa or root of the eye or 


ud. 
Trim off by the two 
crosa-lines as shown in 
the first sketch C. 
Lift the bark of the 
D brier stem (or any other 
stock) and insert the bud 
_ r as shown; tying in 
firmly with pieces of bast, as in the last sketch. 
The portion of rose wood is not removed when strik- 
ing an eye as mentioned in A and B, but must be taken 
out when budding. Any rose can be increased by thése 
methods, and no matter what stock they are worked 
upon, the eye or bud will remain true to the variety 
from which it is taken. 


ips ed that pert s? shooting ceases on the last 
of January a Midland landowner asked two friends 
to shoot on February Ist, and they killed between them 
seventeen brace of the little brown birds, A pound a 
bird was the fine enforced. 

The fine for selling game out of season is also & pound 
a bird, but for selling a crab under the legal aize means 
which is the same penalty im 
ral selling oysters during the close season for those shell 


Fishing Without a Rod License. 
Speaking of selling game out of scason brings to mind 
the aot that the State of New York has af last started to 
enforce its game laws. A firm of New York City game 
dealers who supplied one hundred quail out of season to 
a trans-Atlantic steamer were fined £200, while the steam- 
ship people had to pay another £40. ‘ 
tt you are caught drunk upon the King’s highway the 
fine will ly not exceed ten shillings. But 
go salmon fishing without a rod license, and see what 
8 You may be fined five pounds. 
are @ newspaper proprietor you must be v 
carota about the advertisements which you insert. Som 
little time ago a certain London newspaper inserted an 
announcement of a reward of £5 for a lost watch and chain, 
stating that no ions would be asked, A common 
informer brought the case before a court, and the pro- 
prietors were fined £50. As a matter of fact, the advertiser 
and the publisher also were each liable to a similar fine. 


a eet its 
A MATTER OF CHOICE. 
THE weary traveller was trying to get to Swampton, 
but “ going » was by no means easy. Green ponds and 
mossy bogs met him at every turn, the roads were slushed 
with mud from the heavy rains, and the fields were quag- 
mires. 
“ How far to Swampton ? " he inquired of a whistling 
youth, after tivo hours: tiring wading. . 
‘One mile as the crow flies!’ came the answer. 
The traveller looked ahead at the unpleasing prospect. 
“pm!" he muttered. “I think you’re wrong, m 
boy. Looks more like one mile as the duck waddles!” 


Speaking of advertisements, you cannot be too careful 
about using the Royal Arms without warrant. The 


kind of contempt of court is dangerous and expen- 
sive. Some time ago the then High Sheriff of Hampshire 
went out shocking, quite forgetting that the judge was 
due that day for t Winchester Assize, and that it was his 
duty to meet him. Arriving at Winchester and fin 
there, Mr. Justice Wills at once registered a fine 
£500 against the delinquent. 
‘As curious a case of fines as has been heard of for many 
day comes from Brittany. A few months 
man motoring in Brittany was unlucky enough 
to ran over and kill a carter. He 
guilty of manslaughter. For the offence he had 
fine of £8. He was also fined 7s. 6d. for 
peed Himit, and 6a. for driving os Mes op shaper the 
road. e was sentenced to pay compensation 
the relatives of the dead man, 


—— 
A CHANCE FOR SINGERS. 


6d. songs. 
A stamped and directed envelope sent to Messrs. Elkin 
& Co., 8 and 10 Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W., 
will bring competitors full partioulars by return of 


post. 


z 


1a were to accept, and we were arranging to go upon a 
th, stall halding her 
usa considered. She knew that on the wisdom of 


‘would suit me far better than a 
“I think we shall be very bappy, dear,” murmured 


THERE is an added pleasure to rose culture when the 
and July is a most suitable 


In A we have a rose “* bud” or “eye” that can be cut 
out as illustrated by the 
dotted lines. Removea 
portion of the leaf and 


And the South Pole Isn't Silent. 
Remarkable News told by Famous Explorers. 


Pasey, the Arotio explorer, has put it on record that, 
when in winter quarters at Melville Island, he was ab!, 
to talk to a companion a mile awa without shoutiny. 

No doubt it is from incidents like these, and from 15 
fact that in this country the air during severe frost is 
usually very still, that the idea has grown up that tiv:s 
broods over the Polar regions an everlasting, deatl:-!ils 
stillness, 

As Captain Peary pointed out in a recent speech, a 
greater mistake could hardly be made. Both the Arctia 
and Antarctic regions are the very reverse of quict. ond 
even in the depths of the sunless winter you very sel:iom 
get the soundiess calm recorded by Parry, 

How Peary was in Danger. 

On Polar seas the ice, though thick and solid as granita 
rocks, is hardly ever still, There are tides in the Arctic 
and Antarctic oceans, and these lift and lower the hu.9 
ice fields causing low creaking, groaning noises. 

Even as late 2s November the pack will wake uz 
without warning and pile itself in huge heaps with in 
describable cras grosnings, and _roarings. 

During his last successful journey Captain Peary’s ship 
was in terrible danger from # sudden movement of this 
floc. He speaks ‘of the “ rabid roar"’ of the “ tumbling 
chaos of ice blocks." His Eskimos were terribly frightened, 
and set up weird oli The dogs whined and barked, 
oe i etn. 

wery Arctic explorer gives similar accounts. Captain 
Hall, who led the Polaris e ition, had an appalling 
experience. He speaks of masses of ice colliding around 
the ship with a series of terrific crashes. The Poluris 
herself was “ nipped,” and there followed such a terribls 
rending and groaning that everyone aboard was con- 
vinced that she was going to the bottom, and the crew 
all but twelve men were ordered out on to the ice. 

They spent 196 days on o drifting floe, which carried 
them 1,500 miles. The amazing part of the adventure is 
that the Polaris did not sink, and the men left aboard 
managed to get her to a harbour, where they built 8 
house and spent the rest of the winter. 

Just Like Great Guns. 

a the noisest time in the Polar seas. When ths 
ice breaks up the sound, to use a trite phrase, begsara 
description. Captain MoClure, of the Investigator, com- 
pared it to heavy thunder or the sound of great gun3, 
and another writer says that the movements of the break- 
ing floe resemble the upheavals of a volcanic eruption. 

Whether in the Arctic or the Antarctic regions the air 
is seldom still, and gales are frequent. The winter winds 
of the Far North, says Peary, blow with almost un- 
imaginable fury. During the winter which he spent 
aboard the Roosevelf before his last successful dash for 
the Pole, he experienced a series of terrific storms. 

In the cabins the sound resembled that of some gigantio 
power plant, everything vibrating to the pinto of tha 

. The whole atmosphere was full of the decp, 
sullen roar of the wind, and so thick was the cloud of 
snow B ge up and swept forward on the wings of the 
gale that powerful lamps were invisible ten feet away. 

On ground, such as inner Greenland, the wind is 
never 8 Nansen tells of the constant sibilant hiss of 
the breeze laden with tiny speckles of ice which flowed 
along knee high like a shini white river glittering io 
the pale Arctic sunlight. tain Scott will find a 
similar phenomenon in his southward dash in November 


next. 

In the Antarctic the storms are, if possible, mors 
terrible than in the Arctic. The An/arctica expedition 
experienced a gale from the south-west which blew 4 
heavy boat a distance of over sixty feet and smashed it 
to matchwood. It also shifted a heavy bag of fossils. 
The astonishing velocity of 85 miles an hour was registered, 
and then the wind-gauge was carried bodily away. 


tic coasts huge rivers of ice extend into 
the sea. en these glaciers “ calve”—that is, when 
bergs break off—the sound which ensues is quite indescrib- 
able. It beggars thunder or great guns, The very air 
trembles, and the sea is flung up into waves which resembls 
those formed by submarine earthquakes. 

Nor is there lack of sounds caused by animal life. In 
the Arctic may often be heard the baying of wolves, and 
the barking cry of seals, while in summer the harsh 
ory of sea birds echoes along the face of the cliffs. Ta 
the South there aro penguins by the million. Dr. 
a writes of “ the cackling colony at Scymout 

and.” 

No, the Poles are not the places to go In search o! 
silence. They do not compare in this respect with 
tropical deserts such as the Sahara, nor with the opet 
sea upon a calm, summer day. 
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OUR TELLING SERIAL STORY. 


Author of “Mymms the 


CHARACTERS YOU SHOULD KNOW. 


Mrs. Cleo van Dean is a rich American widow and adventuress who possesses the cherished gifts of banat wealth, and 
8 


fascination, When she comes to London, men flock to her side, and she is responsible 


off engagements. ‘There is an a‘r of mystery surroanding tae house which she reuts in Regent's Park, and it earns for itself 


the title of ‘‘ I'he House of the Siren.” 


Markham : A popular London actor-manager who is keenly interested in hunting down criminals. His interest in 
ators? first aroused when ho reids how an ivfaturted young Guardsman gave his life in order to save hers, He purposely 


meets Cleo and decides to watch her as he thinks she is a dangerous woman. 


Lord Keaway: A young fellow who is foully murdered at the Albany by Ehyyislephes Hollfourd. Both are admirers of 
blood, he taxes him with the crime. 
Ylollfourd does not deny it, and assarts that he cut a sign, it might be either a twisted heart or a C, behind Kenway’s ear 


Cleo, and, as Markham his scen Hollfoard rush out of the building, stained wit 


as a warning to Cleo’s enemics. He also insists that Cleo has been greatly wronged, an] before Markham can stop him he 


shoots himself, 
Dr. Vantini is mysterious Italian and Cleo’s own doctor. 


The Duke of Bury, Frank Baauville, and the German Baron von Steinheim scem to be loyally attached to 
Cleo in a deep, m. sterious way. When they find that Markham is spying on the widow they give him a week in which to 


become her friend. 


{Lilda, the Duchess of Bury : One of Markham’s young frion]s whom he vows to assist when he secs how the Duke is 


infatuated with Cleo. 


Inspector Coates of Scotland Yard: The detective who takes up the cases of Kenway and Hollfourd. 


The Shabby Man: A strange character who has a host of servants—all shabby men 
greatest enemy and urges Migr ban: to join forces with him. The actor refus2s. 


The last few chapters tell how Markham pays a midnigit visit to the Siren’s house 


the Duke of Bury and the rcs: of Cleo’s friends leave the building. . 
rhe next uly peoene the following day when Bill, the Duke of Bury, is found 


vow to denounce one another at the inquest. 


aR ARR 


“The weapon was 
close at hand? ae 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Was it possible in 


have you any idea who 
asked the queetion so 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN. 
The Coroner's Inquest. 


Tne tiny court was packed to suffocation. The reporters’ 
ecats wero crammed, and, although there were but twelve 
good men and true in the jury-box, it seemed overfilled. 

The Duchees was accommodated with a seat at the 
solicitors’ table, and Markham sat by her side. 

Markham had seen to it that she was legally repre- 
rented. Old Mr. Harker, the Bury family solicitor, was 
there, and there also was Sir Charles Open, the great 
K.C., whom Harker had hurriedly briefed. 

Markham had wondered whether it would not be just 
as well to employ a lawyer for himself, but he had 
decided that in all probability he would be better able 
to fight his own battle. We had half thought of bricfing 
young Harry Clipstone, who, though but a mere boy, was 
already accounted a giant in the Law. 

But he had decided against tl.is, and it may be imagined 
that it was somewhat of a shock when he saw the 
young lawyer in question in consultation with Mrs, van 

ean, 

To have fought the average fatuous coroncr, to havo 
fought the ordinary jury, to have fought even Mre. van 
Dean _ herself, would have been a fairly easy task. To 
tight Clipstone would be another matter. 

Markham watched the young lawyer closely, and grew 
more uneasy as he eaw that intense and even passionate 
admiration for this strange woman, who was DOW his 
cnomy, lighted Clipstone’s eyes. 

“Well,” Markham thought to himeclf, “it can't be 
helped. If I have to go through it, I am going through 
it, and at least I have one thing in reserve which may 
upset their case.” 

_ The usher of the court cried for silence. Tho coroner 
cleared his throat, the jurymen stood together in little 
xroups, and took tho cath: 

The coroner was long-winded, and evidently strained 
after oratorical effect. He spoke of the greatness of the 
House of Bury, the horror of the crime, and- was almost 
maudlin in his eympathy for the young Duchess. 

Markham could feel the Duchess’s little hand tighten on 
his own during the coroner’s recital of the main facts of 
the case. 

“Be brave,” Markham whispered to her, and he was 
conscious that he needed ail his courage himself. 
it came ag a relief when the first witness was called. 
This was George Woods, a postman, who had found the 
young Duke lying on the path. He gave his evidence in 
straightforward and intelligent fashion, but had uncem- 
uionly little to tell. 

The next wilness was Dr. Vantini, the white-fa-ed, 
hollow-cheeked, dark-eyed: Italian medical attendant, who 
formed such a curious and inexplicable figure in Cleo van 
Dean’s household. 

Markham noted kim narrowly, and eaw that his black, 4 al 
burning glance turned immediately towards Cleo when tf "rd ae : 
he had taken the oath. Markham could have sworn : ag ad _ 

that the doctor held the woman's eyes in his. It seemed | 2ever so beautiful. 
to him that the Italian was conveying to her some species 
of mental message. figure of tragedy, of 

With the very faintest trace of accent Dr. Vantini pare ot Arauedy — 
described how he had been called to the scene of the and the vengeful order 
tragedy, only to find the Duke of Bury dead, 


for the police.” 
The coroner nodded. 


black-backed notebook 


front of him. 


He glanced uneasily a 
Mre. van Dean. 


ownership, but I am 


may reet assured that 


the murderer to book 
hand, unnecessary rev 


The coroner turned 


although his request 
spected.”” 


van Dean.” 
the witness-box. She 
a clinging kind of sil 


gleamed like shining 


“Yes, sir; ehct by an air-gun of large calibre.” (Contin 


“Lodgings 22 wheels,” tke delights of a caravan holida 


Pe, Hove“ ine Siren: 


By W. HOLT WHITE, 


Armed with a patent, fold-up air-gun he delibzrately shoots four Great Danes which aro guarding the gro.nds, and silences 
one of Cleo’s prowling servants by knocking him senseless. However, his visit is not un:ewarded, for, before he departs, he 


g-:ounds. The crime has been committed with anair-gun, and Cleo accuses Markham, as his nave is engravod on an air-gun found 
in the grounds. Markham retoris thit the Shabby Man is the culprit, but Cleo will not behove him, Still at loggcrheads, they 


see cn uncnemha detains tetcraniac EAP PLP EEL ELINA LL A DEAL LALA 


he knew nothing of the actual facts of the case. 
The doctor shrugged his shoulders. “If I may say 
so, sir,” he said, “1 would suggest that that is a matter 


“Call Chief Inspector Coates,” he said. 
Coates stooped briskly enough into the witness-box, and 
took the oath perfunctorily. ‘Then he produced a glazed, 


and laid it deliberately on the slab of tho witness-box in 


He gave his evidence with the formal unctuousness 
common to the police. At the cloee of it the coroner 
asked him the same question with regard to the air-gun 
which he had put to the dector. 

The detective flushed and looked mighty uncomfortable. 


The coronor had to repeat his question. 
“T am inetructed, sir,” said Coates, “to say that cer- 
tain marks were found on the gun which identified its 


Chief Commissioner, to ask, in the interests of justice, that 
the details of the discovery should not be made known.” 
With a natural distaste for secret things, a juryman 
roce and protested against this request of Coates, 
“We don’t want anything hidden,” he said. 
Up jumped Mr. James Quick, 
“T am instructed by the Troasury,” he said to the 
coroner, ‘‘to urge upon you the vory vital neceasity of 
not pressing this question. The gentlemen of this jury 


fear or favour, and that it is their intention to bring 


a terrible handicap, and stay the hand of justica” 
“Gentlemen,” ho said, ‘you havo heard Mr. Quick’s 
declaration, and I think you may take it from me that, 


The jury consulted among themselves for a few 
moments, and then grumblingly gave way. 

“Now,” said the coroner, precisely, “ we will call Mrs. 
Every eye was turned upon Cleo as she stepped into 


two feverish dots of coleur. The heavy lids of her eyes 
were half-cloeed, and the green slits of iris which showed 


It might have been expected that hers would Le a instructions and materials, 1 encluec Su, stunps fF peetage of the git 


Young Clipstone rose, and ence again Markham ncted 
He had been shot?’ asked the coroner. in admiration in his eyes. Slowly, deliborately the a 
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A MIRACLE-WORKING RECIPE 


HOW TO NURSE POOR-LOOKING HAIR BACK TO HEALTH ANG BEAUTY. 


Three Splendid Toilet Accessorics for Weak and Falb 
ing Hair that You May Try Free of Expense. 

Your hair won't get better as, say, a cold does, of its 
own accord. 

Jt needs immediate and skilful attention. 

In other words, it requires ‘‘ Harlene Hair-Drill.” 

To-day, Mr. Edwards, the famous Royal hair-specialist, 
to whose patience, experience, and ingenuity the world 
owes the discovery of this wonderful system of hair 
hygiene, is etill patriotically distributing free trial 
packages of “ Harlene” and the other accessories of 
“ Hair-Drill” among the men and women of this country. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 

Now, in order that every reader of Pearson's Weekly 
may test “ Harlene Hair-Drill” without expense this 
famous hair-specialist-—whose preparations for the scalp 
and hair are in the highest favour at all the leading 
Courts of Europe—is now making the following 
remarkable triple offer: to every applicant, who encloses 
three peany stamps to cover cost of postage, Mr. 
Edwards will at once dispatch :— 

1. A large-sized trial bottle of Edwards’ ‘ Harlcne- 
for-the-Hair,” each bottle containing a sufficient supply 
of this famous hair-tonic to enable the recipients to 
make a seven days’ trial of “ Harlene Hair-Dri 1.” 

2. Full instructions as to the correct and most result- 
ful method of carrying out “Harlene Hair-Drill,” by 
which you can banish greyness, baldness, scurf, and 
grow a luxuriant crop of new hair in a few weeks’ time. 

3. A package of the “‘ Cremex ” Shampoo Fowder for 
the Scalp, which is absolutely safe to use, contains no 
harmful ingredients, is most delightful and refreshing 
to use, cleanses the scalp from all scurf and dandruff, 
stimulates the hair-roots, and tones up the hair generally. 

You can obtain 
the above trial 

ackage,as already 
stated, by applying 
through the post, 
and enclosing three 
penny stamps for 
postage. 

The practice of 
“ Harlene Hair 
Drill,” by which 
every form of hair 
disorder or hair 
disease is quickly 
overcome, and new 
and better hair 
quickly grown, is 
by no means a difii- 


cult or tedious ope- 


Read this article and you rcill see and unterstand why you H * ae 
Feat never attempt to dress your hair by dipping your ration ; for it need 


hair brush tm water—especiilly tap water—as if contains 

mi veraland oth.r matters and sulutions which destroy the only occup two 

heir, buther yu can reud here how you can ottawa Minutes a day, or 
he contuining everything you will reqube fo carry . 

package containing tier yt ihd of taking care oftne kar fourteen minutes a 


which to-day is used by almost a million poopie. week. The hair 

will become thicker, glossier, stronger every day, and you 
will see and feel the improvement almost from the first 
or second application. You will feel a new and refresh- 
ing sense of vitulity id the tissues of the scalp and the 
roots of your hair. Dull hair will become glossy, bright, 
and beautiful; faded, grey hair will regain its natural 
colour; thin bair will grow thick and luxuriant. Bald 
patches and places where the hair has become scanty 
will soon be covered with a growth of healthy hair at once 
soft, silky and strong. Scurf and dandruff will quickly 
disappear. In short, hair-health will take the place of 
hair-sickness, bair-plenty the place of hair-penury. 

You can quickly and easily prove this for yourself, 
free of charge, by accepting this generous olfer now 
made by the discoverers of * Harlene Hair- Drill.” 

MIRACLE-WORKING RECIPE. 

Remember, then, as already stated at the outset of this 
announcement. that your hair, if it be weak, diseased, or 
falling out, will never cure itself, but require daily 
“ Harlene Hair Drill” to make it grow lusty, strong, and 
vigorous. It is, perhaps, the most sensitive to treatment 
of any part of the human structare, and, if neglected, 
it quickly succumbs to its many enemies, fades in colour, 
becomes scurfy, thin, aud brittle, gives up the struggle 
and dies. A!I you have to dois to fillin the accompany- 
ing coupon, and send it, with three penny stamps. to 
Messrs. The Edwards’ Harlene Company, 95-00 High 
Holborn, London, W.C., and the ackage will be posted 
to you absolutely free. Should further supplies of 
“Harlene” be required, they can be obtained from 
Chemists and Stores all over the world, at 1s., 2s. 6d., and 
4s. 6d., or will be sent, post free, to any part of the United 
Kingdom on receipt of postal order. “Cremex” may 
be obtained in a similar manner, in boxes of six for Is. 
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young Mrs. Dean gently through th 
opemng phases. hier aerinsbion. : 


almost rasping voice, Mrs. van Dean 
told how she had herself telephoned the Duke of Bury 
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lawyer. 

; enty Clipstone turned to Mrs. van Dean as she stood 
ing against the rail of the witness-stand. 

“Ms. van Dean,” he said very quietly, “I believe I 
i ing that have bitter enemies?” 


"your life?” ; 
. in Mrs. van Dean bowed -her head. 
re pene & dead oe little coe 
now. Everyone felt that- were on the 
eve of immediate revelations. J 
“ Now,” Clipstone continued, “ while I 


| aig he I do not say that he can 
be exactly 


have heard spoken against Mr. Markham, 

who is to-day, I understand, simply as the friend 
of the ved | ess. It's oo gay) — 
‘unpardonable thing, anrepresented, so far as I know, by 
any legal adviser, and entirely at your ; et ee 
should make such extraordinary i against Mr. 
oo . by upeet by this rebuff 

‘ ‘was by no means yy this A 
hgh rine willing, sir,’ he said, “to bow to any 
decision qe nee some See ee Sey 
not say; but, in justice to myself and to my client, you 
must allow me to say that I am simply paving the way 
towards ing Mes. van Dean another question.” 


Mrs ” he said to Cleo, “I believe that 
imeatey ree the — veces a with which it 
was supposedly perpet: was a to you?” 

“That is so," éaid Mrs. van Dean. 

“ And on that weapon,” Cli; continued, “I under- 
stand you found was engraved the name of Leslie Mark- 
ham? 

Mrs. van Dean bowed her head, and again sensation 
overwhelmed the court. 

Mr. Quick was on his feet in a moment, haan 
volubly, but his protestation came too late. It was 
very well for him to denounce as iniquitous the fact that 
his learned friend had extorted from-Mrs. van Dean a 
piece of information which in the best interests of the 
public the police had asked to have suppressed. The 
mischief was done. 

The coroner looked from one lawyer to the other, ner- 
vyously, and ill at ease. At Jast he asserted his authority : 

“T must say, Mr. Clipstone,” he said, “that I think 
you have taken an pager v4 ill-advised course. Still, 
as the truth is out, we had ter have the whole truth. 
Have you any furthor question to ask of Mrs. van Dean?” 

“Tell me,”’ Clipstone asked, tarning once again to Cleo, 
“if it’s not a fact that last night four of the dogs 
which you kept to secure yourself against intrusion at 
Essex House wore shot by an air-gun?” 

“That's quite true,” said Mrs. van Dean. 


A brilliant new serial Story by Alice 


Clipstone allowed the further sensation which arose at 
this admission to subside, and then asked : 
“Is it not also a fact that one of your night-watchmen 


was assaulted and rendered unconscious by someone in 
your park between the hours of one and two yesterday 
morning?” 

“That is also true,” eaid Mss. van Dean. 

“ Also,” Clipstone went on, “is it not true that when 
he came to see you yesterday morning Mr. Markham him. 
self admitted that he |} both shot your dogs and 
assaulted your night-watchman, rendering him uncon- 
ecious?” 

“That is quite accurate,” said Mrs. van Dean. Her 
tones were cold and business-like. . . 

one more question to ask,” said Clipstone. 
“It is this: Was not Mr. Markham seen in.the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of your house immediately before the 
crime?” 

“T am afraid he was,” said Mrs. van Dean. 

“Thank you,” said Clipetone, and sat down. 

ish to his examination was dramatio, and had 


status here. I have not even the privileges which are 
accorded to a man who etands in the dock accused of 


crime. I am not represented legally, and therefore I 
have practically no defence. I recognise that it would 
be quite im for me to ask leave to make a personal 
statement, and I am far from wishing you to atretch 
the lations of the court to permit me to do so. On 
the r in view of the distinctly unfair way—I 
may say, the {nsidious and cruel way—in which it has 
been hinted that I am the poor Duke of Bury’s murderer, 
I think you cannot deny me the right to ask the ijast 
witness a few questions. 


4 ge leaped to his feet. 

“Mr. Coroner,” he cried, “I do most ig tiag rey 
against such an application on the part of Mr. kham. 
I was ig justified in examining my client in the 
way I di . Markham has been accused of nothing. 


He-cannot de officially ecogeeed here.’ 

It was lucky for Mar! that the coroner was 
sufficiently streng a man to ignore the etrict letter of 
the rig of og oe 7 oi 

ou forgive my saying so, Mr. Clipstone,” 
he said, “I think you make a ote es I think your 
test is a mistake. It 6 ts that you are afraid. 

‘ou have already exceeded what I consider to be your 
duty. Certainly I think every fair-minded man will 
forgive me if I so far overrule the proprieties of this 
court to say that in view of the roundabout way in 
which you have attacked Mr. Markham I ehall allow 
him to put the questions which he desires to ask.” 

There came a sudden revulsion of feeling in the Tittle 
crowded court. Men thought that the coroner was just 
in his remarks, and that in fairness to Markham, Mark- 
ham was entitled to defend himself. 

“Y¥ thank you,” said Markham. ‘I have practically 
only half-a-dozen questions to ask. I will be very brief. - 

“Tell me, Mrs. van Dean,” he said, turning to Cleo, 
whose face wae now like chalk again, “tell me if it is 
not true that Mr. van Dean committed suicide?" 

“Yes, that’s true,” she whispered. 

Markham drew a little newspaper cutting from his 
pocket. “I have here,’ he said, “a ph taken 
from the New Yorx Woatp of January, 1909. It reads 
as follows : 

“*We are conscious of the risk we are running, but 
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r : 
“That,” said » “is a terrible attack. I want 
to ask you if it is not a fact that you ignored it? [ 
ae that you were afraid to reply.” 

ts. van Dean suddenly roused herself. A great rush 
of dlood swept into her cheeks. - 

“That’s a lie!” she cried, “and a cowardly lie. |: 
was a lie 30 obviously falee and vicious that I paid 1, 
heed to it. Such lies are common in the American Pros; ° 

Markham atigged his shoulders. 

“Very well,” said. “We wiil let it go at ti: 
Now let me ask you this: Why are you so terrified of 
the Shabby Man?” 

Mre. van Dean reeled and caught at the ledge of 1115 


itness-box. 

** Ah,” said Markham in a quiet, scornful voice. ‘ [ 
see you have no answer. 

“ Now, sir,” he continued turning to the coroner, “ Mr. 

i has produced evidence which fhe police in ths 
best interests of justice desired for the moment to 
suppress. I have not been called as a witness, and | can. 
not make any sworn declaration, but, at the same time, 1 
can poe @ piece of evidence by means of questions 
which should throw a remarkable light on this case. Fur 
weeks I have suppressed it, because I thought it better wo 
do so. Now I will hold it back no longer. 

“Mrs. van Dean,” he cried, turning to Cleo sharply, 


“on the Lord Kenway was murdered in th; 
Albany, you went down to his rooms, and fhere I cane 
across you by eceident. Why did you go there?” 

Mre. van , pale as ashes again, returned no answer 


“* Let me ask you,” said Markham amid tense and painful 
silence, “whether you did or did not know that thers 


was cut behind Lord Kenway’s ear a curious aymio! 
—a heart. cr” 
Mrs: van was leaning far over the edge of tio 


witness-box, now panting. She seemed to draw breati 
with great labour. 

‘* And let me ask you,” said Markham, “if it is not a 
fact that there is engraved on the locket 
which you are even now wearing round your 
neck a symbol which is a facsimile of the 
same heart-shaped C that was cut behind 
Lord Kenway’s ear!”’ 

There was a great outcry in court. Mrs. 
van Dean had pitched forward across the 
witoess-box, and lay still. 
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RADAR ere OOS 


Woew Markham clutched at and held up 
Cleo van Dean’s locket, on which wis 
engraved the broken heart-shaped C—th» 
same symbol which had been found cut 
behind the ear of Lord Kenway after his 
marder—and Cleo herself pitched forward 
insensible across the ledge of the witness. 
stand, a silence borne of stupefaction over- 
whelmed the court, 

The silence, however, was but momentary, 
and served only to emphasice the cliavs 
which afterwards broke out. The incident 


SS Mrs. van Dean was of the locket came as a climax to a dramatic 
= leaning far over the edge hou 
ae 


r. 
witness - bor, _ The evidence comremiing the murder of ths 
Duke of Bury had swayed this way and that 
And now, in one moment, Markham. 
i e dispersed the gather. 
ing clond of suspicion against himeelf. and had planted in 
the minds of all the definite idea that it was 
Cleo, that it was Mrs. van Dean, rather than himse!f, 
who could disclose the whole truth, 

A few of the women who had gained access to the 
court cried out or screamed and fainted. Half a dozen 
men, shouting that they were doctors, thrust their way 
towards the witness-box. The coroner sat back aghast. 
The counsel greed upon the cace sat stock still, grasp 
ing their briefs in both hands and craning forward 
towards the lifeless figure of Cleo. . 

It was the police who acted first. Swiftly, and in 
silence, they carried Cleo out. The usher called for order. 
and after a while order was restored. 

Harry Clipstone, Mrs. van Dean’s counsel, took leave 
to withdraw, and hurried ont to see what had befallen 
Cleo. The gilence in the little court after this became 
oppressive. Men were imnpconeios that a stage 
drama was being played out before them. It had eeemod 
to them as clear as tho day itself that Leslie Markham 
must have shot the Duke of Bury. 

What motive might have impelled so cowardly and s9 
mysterious a crime they could not tell. Still, the evidence 

complete. Mrs, van Dean had given her 
evidence it had become more and more obvious that 
Markham, and Markham alone, could be guilty. 

Then had begun the chattering of their beliefs as Mark 
ham put his ruthlees questions to Mrs. van Dean. And 
when at last he had reached out and caught the locket 
and held it up, it seemed as though, on a sudden, al- 
the bias of evidence had suddenly ehifted, and now 
‘weighed against the strange American, whose advent in 
London had been the beginning of such a curious tra'a 
of tragedies. ' 

The silence gave Markham time to collect his thoughts. 
to quieten the wild beating of his Pe and, to some 
extent, crash down the anger which had flamed up 1” 
him at the baseless charges which Cleo had brought 
against him. : 

Then an astonishing thing happened. The door through 
which Mrs. van Dean been borne insensible opened 
again, and through it came Cleo, walki alone, with 
steady footsteps. She moved straight towards the witness 
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reentered it. She lifted her veil, and all 
box Ane that ber, face was as white as paper. But her 
20 


' Bhe looked at him coldly, and without emotion. 
ham. Et be anid that she looked ab him placidly, and 
with a great confidence. . : 

This was @ pretty touch indeed. Up to this moment 
the triumph had been with Markham. Now tho tion 
was reversed. © And Markham knew better to 
in hog ney oa statis had been 
; from him by thie mysterious woman. 
nS py his seat and ed. “Thank you,” he 


aid, ‘'I have more to ask.” 
et arched Rpen bean at the coroner in mute request 
to leave the witness-box. The coroner gravely waved her 


Then the coroner turned to Mrs, yan Dean’s counsel. 
“Have you anything further to eay, sir?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” said Harry Clipstone, K.C., and shrugged 
hie shoulders. ; 

“And the police? Have the police any statement to 
make; any question to a asked the-eeroner, 

On behalf of the police, Mr. Quick rose and said he 
could merely remark that too much had been said already. 

The coroner straightened out his papers before him, 
took up his pen, and eoaghed. , 

* Gentlemen of the jury,” he said, “it is now necessary 
for you to state your verdict, and { will not detain you 


to point out that the evidence guring the opening portion 
i Mi the fact that 


Nor can I say that Mr. Markham I 
way, cleared himself of the euspicions which ‘must, neces- 
sarily have arisen in your minds during the examination 
of Mrs. van Dean by Mr. Clipstone. ; 

“On the other hand; the questions which have been 
put to Mrs. van Dean by Mr. Markham show, I think, 
that however campy he himself may be involved, Mrs. 
\.in Dean is involved as deeply. 

“We etand in the shadow of death,” the coroner con- 
tinued, “and in the presence.of an absorbing and hope- 
lessly indissoluble mystery, which is not only of national, 
iit of world-wide importance. I need ly point out 
to you that this inquest represents merely the initial 
ttage of what must be a long eeries of difficult and 
remarkable inquiries. 

“] may be taking an unusual course, but, none the less, 
T am confident that I am taking the right and proper 
course, when I say that this inquest need not be 
adjournda. Laborious investigations on our part will avail, 
1 fear, very little. I cannot, gentlemen of the jury, com- 
mand you to return any particular’ verdict, but would 
certainly suggest that you would materially assist the 
police by rendering a verdict that the murder of the Duke 
a Bury was committed by eome person, or persons, un- 
snown.”’ 


The coroner's remarke met with approval. A little 


hum of applause passed through the court. The foreman 


of the jury, without troubling to leave the box, held 


hurried whispered conversation with hie colleagues, 


with the result that there was almost instantly returned 


the verdict for which the coroner had asked. 

This relieved the tension, To every man and every 
woman in the court the stuffy little place of inquiry had 
become a veritable terture-chamber of doubts and question- 
ings, which required some verbal outlet, 
gree — ed for the woes Clipstone, rising oon 

is seat, ae permiesion o: ice inspector to take 
Mrs, van Dean away by a side dose 


taken place in the court was being bandied about in the 
streets. There, the crowds were dense, and the police 
were half-fearful of a riot. © 
Markham, too, asked permiesion on behalf of himself 
and the Duchess to leave by a back way. And he was 
glad when at last the Duchess and himself were free of 
the crowds and alone. 
As they drove back in the Duchess’ car to Park Lane 
Markham was conscious that Hilda shrank from him. He 
was conscious, too, that Hilda’s heart was breaking 
beneath its load af grief. 
Little woman,” he said, “is it possible that you doubt 
me? Surely you cannot think that I, of all men in the 
world, killed poor Bury!” 
_A choking eob was all the answer that came from the 
b's Pasbess, 
“ Also,” said Markham, “I have something to tell you. 
I did not state it in court, because it = quia ae 
necessary to do 60; but-I have discovered why poor Bury 
was murdered by my gun. <A note, which was a very 
age forgery, was handed in at my rooms after I had 
ft them to come down to you t pring d morning. That 
note asked that my gun should be given to the bearer. 
Tt was pm to the bearer.” 
The little Duchess whipped round on her seat. She 
stared at Markham with a white and frightened face. 
“Swear to me this is true, Leslie,” ehe said, “orly 
swear it’s true.” 
“So true,” said Markham gently, “that, really, it re- 
quires no oaths on my t. t can be proved, and 
ampl proved. There is the evidence of my servant.” 
_ Hilda, Duchess of Bury, burst into a etorm of weep- 
ing, and frankly hid her face on Markham’e shoulder. 
h Oh, Leslie, Leslie,” she cried, “if you only knew 
ow terrible it was for me when that Torrible woman 
peod up and practically charged you with the murder of 
ek Of odurse, I knew it couldn’t possibly be true, 
ae somehow the mud which she threw seemed to atick. 
Oh, Leslie, don’t you know what it is to have a nasty, 
insinua’ doubt fixed in your mind, and be unable to 
get rid of it? Dear old Leslie, forgive me. I am eo 
upset, but I might be forgiven if { guspected you.” 


with hie own, 


. It was a request 
only too gladly granted. Already news of what had 
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Markham very tenderly covered one of Hilda’s hands AM ARVELLOUS INVENTION ter me DE AF 


“T know,” he said, “I know. And you need 6a chai 


nothing more. Let us forget ourselves. Let us devote all * = 
our energies to the cvenpng of the dead.” Write to-day for booklet explaining how the deaf 


" : can now hear. It does not matter what the cause of 
Os a Homes i 4 en ie nd oe our Deafness (unless you were born deaf), you can 


cried, and she continued after the shadow of a pause: ear with thie wonderful appliance as well as others. 

© And I know who killed him! Mra, van Dean killed Age is no barrier, nor the length of time you have 

him. Don't, tel mo she didn't. I know it. 1 know it— | been deaf. Mr. R. G. Smith, of Tottenham, was deaf 
now it! 


; ; for twenty-four years, and can now hear as well as 
“Did she?” said Markham in a very grave, aad voice, | anybody. We can give positive proof of bundreds of 
“did she? I wish I knew.” | similar cases. “The Murray Ear Drom” makes low 

“Isn's it plain?” cried Hilda. “Tsn't it perfectly | sounds and whispers plainly heard. A miniature 


obvious? She must have sent for your gun Telephone for the Ear—invisible, easily adjusted, and 


“No,” said Markham, “she did not. 1 know who sent ti 
cyl en aah nc bal | Geet, Reet a ce 
enemy. a : 
“ hl most deadly enemy,” said Hilda. “I did not | fo" valuable booklet, fully descriptive of this won- 


know she had. enemies.’ derful and yet simple invention, which enables 

“That js possible,” said Markham, ‘‘ because I never the deaf to hear, and also contains convincing proof 
told you what I know of Cleo’s story up to the present. | of its efficacy from users in all stations of life. If 
But she has enemies—many enemiee—and it was because | you are deaf or know anybody who is deaf, write for 
she had many enemies that poor Bill was her friend.” this booklet. It costs nothing; we send it free to 
‘ te Et eared at pag ervey — amazement, percre on receipt of vamp to pay postage. The Murray 

ut there was no time for er stions or answers ., 2 ; WwW. 
now. The car etood still at the aoar of Lytham House. Century House, Regent Street, London 

“T will come in with you,” said Markham, “and I 
will tell all I know of the Shabby Man.” 

“The Shabby Man,” cried Hilda. ‘And who is he?” 

“ Heaven o knows,” said Markham, and led the way 
into the house. 

‘At another time Markham would rather have bitten his 
tongue off than tell Hilda one solitary word of all the 
strange incidents in the midst of which he had lived 
since that night when the Shabby Man had shambled 
up out of the derkness and warned him that Cleo wae a 
woman of death. But now he was glad that he had so 
much to tell. He thought that the recital of the tale 
would so fill Hilda’s mind that ehe would be the better 
able to bear her grief. So he told her all. 
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“Oh, Leslie,” she eaid, with round and frightened eyes, 
“3t sounds like a romance.” 

“Tt ig a romance,” said Markham, “and a very strange 
and sad romance.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

At the question Markham rose from his seat? beside 
Hilda and strolled away to the window. When he came 
back the Duchess saw that his face bore the imprints of 
a great resolve, 

“Tf I live,” said Markham, “I ghall fathom the mystery. 
I can say no more.” 

From Lytham House Markham called at tho club. He 
went there with the particular p of ascertaining 
how London had taken the news of the inquest. As he 
entered the hall he was conscious that men looked at him 
askance. He smiled a little to himself, and paused when 
he came to the smoking-room. 

There evening papers stared him in the face. Without 
hesitation he a ie one up, and began carefully to read 
the report of the inquest. And, as he did so, he felt 
that the eyes of all men were upon him. He felt, rather 
than saw, that men whispered together. And Markham’s 
heart grew bitter to think that he, Leslie Markham, who 
but yesterday was London's idol, was to-day suspected 
and shunned, : 

But he was rather glad than otherwise of the bitter- 


ness which thie knowledge gave his mood. He was savage A 
when a few minutes leer be walked aonly ou of t and Shaving Cream, besides the Face Powder and 


club. He was savage, not with the so-cal riends who Face Cream, which are invaluable for shaving. As 
had avoided him, bat with himself. Hoe was savage at | fm i# generally knows, the Oatine Preparations are 


his impotence to unravel the hopelessly tangled skeins of prepared from the healing essence of the finest Oats, 
the great web of mystery in which red bom floundering. which is the most soothing and healing material that 


When he reached his rooms he was rather eurprised that used for toilet purposes. 
his man did not answer the bell. He let himself in with for all to test these 


his latchkey, and called alond for his servant. There was Expense, and readers 
no response. to write at once and 


Then he saw, lying on the mat, as though it had been ple Cases. Write 
thrust under the door, a note. He picked it up and read to-day, stamps 
it with interest. It was from Jimmy Britton, and ran preferred) to cover 
as follows: receive this delightful toilet case by return. 


THE OATINE CO., 189 Oatine Buildings, 
London, S.E. 


THE PEARL OF 
GREAT PRICE 


The brilliant new serial story of modern social 
life, by Alice and Claude Askew, begins in the 
July Number of 


THE NOVEL 
MAGAZINE, 


NOW SELLING :: :: PRICE 4d. 


Cream, Toilet Soap, Baim, and Taloum Powder of 
the greatest usefulness}and gentlemen will appreciate 
the delicacy and quality of the Gatine Shaving Stick 


of this paper 
secure a of th 


“Dean MARKHAM,—As soon as I saw the reports 
of the inquest, I thought I would run round an tell 
ou how awfully sorry I am. Of course, to any 
riend of yours, it is as plain ae daylight that you 
were in no way to blame. And I wanted to tell 
you at once that you have my entire sympathy, and 
may rely on me to help. 

“I am writing this note and putling it under the | 


door, because I can’t get any answer. I suppose 
your man has gone out.” 


Markham folded up the note and nodded his head. 
“Yes,” he said, “ Hawkins has evidently gone out. I 
wonder why?” 
“Perhaps,” he said to himeelf with a ing little smile, 
“he has been decoyed away by the Shabby Man.” 
He went into his sitting-room, when his attention was 
arrested by a sharp ringing of the electric bell. 
“Hawkins,” he muttered aloud to himself, and walked 
to the hall door. He opened it, and eaw that just without 
stood an exceedingly r stranger. 

“Pardon me, * Markham,” said the stranger, “but 
I should like to have a few words with you.” 
There was in the man’s voice just a trace of some 
familiar accent which Markham could not define. 
“Excuse me,” he said, ‘but is it possible that I have 
had the pleasure of meeting you before?” 
A curious smile fluttered across the dapper man’e face. 
The stranger laughed. “It is not surprising that you 
don’t r me,” he said. “Incredible as it may seem, 
I am the Shabby Man.” 
“Oh,” eaid Markham thoughtfully, “then you are just 
the man I want to eee. Please come in.” 
(Another long instalment of this remarkable story 

next week.) 


A long catalogue of spiritualistic frauds le exposed in the July number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. now on sale, sixpence. 
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ROMOUR DIDN'T LIE. 
A sHorT time ago one of his 
Majesty's inspectors, paying his 
ey visit to a prison in the 
orth of England, asked the chief warder if there were 
any complaints. 

“Phere is a rumour,” he said, “that the prisoners 
are underfed here, so I wish to interrogate the prisoners 
on the question, as the authorities are anxious to know 
the truth.” 
ee entering the cell of the first prisoner he noticed that 

atmosphere was close and stuffy, and inquired of the 
prisoner why his ventilator was cl ; 

“Well, sir,” replied the prisoner, “the last time I 
had it opened a wasp flew in, and carried off my dinner 
while my back was turned !”’ 

Collapse of the warder. 


SOC 
Lord Hubert (motoring): ‘‘ Now, driver, there is no 


panel about! Get up a ‘ fine’ turn of speed for a few 
nm les.” ; 
Driver : “ Yes, my lord ; £5 or £10 fine, my lord 2” 


>-—S0c-<— 
“1 askep the young woman in front of me to remove 
her big hat, so that I could see the stage.” 
“ Did she do it?” 
“ No ; she said if she held herhat in her lap, she couldn't 
see the stage herself.” 
_fGOC 


“Mother (in the railway carriage): “Now, sit still, 
aaneey, or you'll have to be punished when we get 
ome.” 


Young Hopeful : ‘Mamma, if you punish me I shall 
tell the guard my real age, then you will have to pay 
full fare.’ 

Soo 


ASSERTING HIS MANHOOD. 

“< ARE you the editor that takes in the society items ?”’ 
inquired the caller, an undersized man, with a timid, 
appealing look on his face. t 

“Yes, sir,” replied the young man at the desk. ‘I 
can take in any kind of items. What have you?” 

“Why, it’s this way,” said the caller, loweri his 
voice. ‘‘ My wife gave a swell party last night, and I’m 
willing to pay to have this report of the affair 
put in your paper.” 

““We don’t charge anything for publishing ° 
society items,” observed the young man at the 
desk, taking the proffered manuscript and 
looking it over. 

“That's all right,” was the reply. “ You 
don’t understand. I wrote this up oe and 
I put in a line or two-that says, ‘Mr. Half- 
stick assisted his distinguished wife in receiving 
the guests.’ That's the way I want it to go 
in, and I don’t care if it costs a sovereign a line. 
I want my friends to know, by George, that I 
still belong to the family!” 


_——_OC 


A maw who had been fighting got two black 
eyes. Next morning he met a friend, who 
exclaimed : . 

“Why, Jack, where have you been ? You've 
got two black 1” 

“ That’s nothing,” he replied. ‘I could have 
got plenty more, only I had no place to put 

m.’” 


oe 


>——=02c~<- 

A MAN who was accustomed to allow his wife 
a taxi-cab when “shopping” was rebuked by 
a friend for his extravagance. 

“Oh, no!” responded the husband. “Tt's 
economy I’m aiming at, and I hit the target. Whenever 
she’s in a shop she'll be worried to death because that 
taxi-cab is costing money all the time, and so she won't 
stay long enough to spend half as much as she would if 
she went on a ’bus or a tramcar f™ 


SOC 
A TEACHER was giving » geography lesson to the class. 
: “ Now,” said she, “ we come to Germany, that important 
country governed by the Kaiser. Tommy Jones, what isa 
Kaiser?” 
“ Please’m,” replied Tommy Jones, ‘‘ a stream 0’ hot 
water springin’ up an’ disturbin’ the earth!” 
: 1° 


HIS GREAT IDEA. 
A GREAT 


founder of family fortune took no interest in it. 


Still, he allowed his wife her own way, and when, one 
night, she had three poets up, each of whom had written 
an epic, which he procepded to read, Mr. Newrich decided 


to sit it out. 


Foe two hours he bore it. Then he realised that 
quickly he would soon go to 
A happy thought struck him. He mentioned 
that he thought he'd go and open the front door and let 


unless he did somethi 
sleep. 


a little air in. 
Outside in the passage he found one of the servants 
nodding on a settee. 
“Wake up!” he roared, shaking the fellow roughly. 
What does this mean? Don't yo:come it with any of 
r cock-an’-bull excuses to.me! I know what you've 
m doing! You've been listening at tho keyhole!” 


If your thoughts to fiction lean, 


of art was Mrs. Newrich, but’ the 


THE PROFESSIONALS. 
Prompter (to leader of supers at dress rehearsal of 
stirring Roman drama, Right Against Might) : “ Now, are 
you all right with the cue ? i 
Leader: “1 am so, sir. When the man in the sheet 
(toga) hollers ‘ Katy Field’ we get ready, and when he 
si out’* Rum and crackers ’——”” F 
rompter (frantic): “‘ Caitiff, yield’—‘ Rome and 
Gracchus,’ stupid!” 

: “ Jesso, sir, when he says that we are to go 
for the chap in the brass weskit.” ; 
‘ >_0Cc 

Teacher; “ Freddy, what is a dromedary ?” 
i :. “ Please, teacher, & dromedary is @ 
two-masted camel.” 


><—_0Cce=< 
She - “ I think it very strange that man was made first.”* 
He ; “ Quite the natural order. Money has to be made 
before a woman can spend it.” 
OC 


THEY WERE LOST. 


alts 
= sf 


have lost themselves) : ° Hi, Johnny, where are we ? 
loot thangoatves? thie telicen bean't ye?” ia 


“I am going to buy a raven,” a gentleman informed his 
neighbour. 

‘Really ?”” rejoined the latter. “ What for?” 

“T want to see if these birds really do live 300 ycars, 
as people say!” 


Pedlar : “ I’ve got some signs that I’m selling to shop- 
keepers like wildfire. Here's one, * If you don't see 
what you want, ask for it.’”’ 
Country Shopkeeper : ‘‘ Give me one readin’, ‘If you 
don’t see what you want, ask for something else.’ ” 
=_—OC 
* So you enjoyed ef Hamlet ?” said a rather conceited 
amateur actor toa lady. ‘I am glad of that. So many 
ple nowadays do not enjoy Shakespeare.” 
“I know that,” rejoined the first ker ; ‘‘ but the way 
you pley it doesn’t seem the least bit like Shakespeare !"* 
Ce ae) 0] ed 


HER FORBIDDEN MARRIAGE. 


Alice : “Oh, I've made up my mind I shall never 
marry.” 

Jane: “Indeed ! 
deciiice : “Ww H, I 

ice : ‘* Well, I went to the gi at Blackpool and 
-one of them told me I should, if cree I married, have 
ten children.” 

Jane: ‘“ And I suppose the prospect of such a family 
frightens you?” 

‘Alice : “Oh, no; but if there were ten children, my 
husband, and myself, I should never be able to invite 
mother to stay with us, as I couldn’t live with thirteen 
in the house.”* 7 


>—=0c~< 


What made you come to that 


descended from the dizzy heights to find out 


WEEK ENDING 
Jury 14, 1910, 


—= 


WHAT HE MEANT, 
His ideas of work were very 
primitive. He was always deeply 
absorbed in thinking profound 
and he airily explained to others who 
him that it amused him to watch work 


| thoughts, 
| questio 
acoumulating—so that it might~be handy in case hs 
wanted it. 
“ You 
amiable old gentleman who had unexpectedly looked in, 
to find our hero engaged in gazing at the clock 


man, do you work here ? ” asked a mild anJ 


and lolling back in his chair. 

“Yes, I do,” was the languid reply. 

“ Pardon me, but you have the tenses mixed,” said the 
visitor. ‘ You mesn you did.” 

‘And on the next salary day the languid one discoverc'| 
that the old gentlemans grammar was better than he 
thought, for he was the chairman of the board of directors 
of the company. 


TO eed 

* Forarve me for asking, dear, but papa says you 
can’t meet your creditors.” 

“Tis false, dearest. I meet them every day.” 

“ Bless you, darling. I knew it wasn’t true! o 
oC 


“Do the new neighbours annoy you as much by 
borrowing as their predecessors did 2” asked 
Mr. Blykins. - 

“No,” answered his wife. “‘ They haven't 
run over to borrow a thing. I never saw any- 
body quite so haughty and unsociable.” 

COC 

Friend of the Family: “ How do you like 
your new mamma, Johnnie ? 

Johnnie: ‘Oh, pretty good. I ate a jar of 
plums yesterday, and she blamed the servant.” 


COCO 


WHY IT DIED. 

Mave up in the latest style, Algy Foozls 
strode forth to play his daily round of “ goff.” 
Just as he,was about to “tee off,” however, 
‘an old woman dashed out of an adjacent 
cottage and hailed him. 

“Are you the man who was playin’ here 
yesterday ?”” she cried. 

“I was playing here yesterday!” = rejplicd 
Algy pompe ly. : : 

“phen 1 reckon your sport’ll cost you ‘arf-a- 
sovereign,” said thewoman. “ You've been an’ 
killed one o’ my prize ‘ens !” 

‘* Preposterous !” exclaimed Foozle. ‘ There 
wasn’t a fowl about!” 

“ Dessay there weren't !”” replied the woman. 
“ But, after you'd gon, I found a golf-ball, and 

opped it under one o’ m ’ens fora nest-cgg:" 

“Well?” said the goller. 

“Jt ain’t well!’ snapped the lady. “ ‘Coa 
that ’on’s dead of a broken ’eart through thinking 
I wanted it to lay crinkly eggs !” 


>__ OC 


Father: “And how are you getting on at 
school, my lad ?”* 

Cecil: “*Oh, I have learnt to say, ‘Thank 
you’ and ‘ If you please’ in French.’ 

Father : “That’s more than you ever learnt 


lOc 


“Porrry seoms to run in our family,” 
prattled the soulful sonneteer to the patient 
editor. “Just fancy, my twin brother is also 


a t. 

“Yes ? 7 Pcommented the editor drily ; ‘then there's 
some truth in that old saying that misfortunes never 
come singly.” 

-o0c>— 

“Here!” shouted the railway official; “ what do 
you mean by throwing those trunks about like that ?"” 

The porter gasped in astonishment, and several 
travellers pinched themselves to make sure that it was 
real. Then the official spoke again : See 

“Don’t you see that you're making big dents in this 
concrete platform !” 

OL 0 ad 


BASELY DECEIVED. 

Litre Willie's teacher had been giving the childrea 
daily talks on natural history, taking each day some 
animal and telling all she knew about it. : 

On the day in question she talked about rabbits. Now. 
Willie had a rabbit of his own, and that afternoon when he 
got home he took it out of itshutch. Holding it by the cars 
‘at arm’s length in front of him, and assuming the manner 
of the pedagogue, he questioned sternly: “Seve 
times seven ?’ . 

No response from the rabbit. : 

“Six times six?’ he demanded, shaking the rabbit 
roughly. 

Still no response. * 

“Now, I'll give you an easy one. Five times five ? 

And again the rabbit “lay low,” like Brer Fox, and 
= = nuffin.” 

illie threw him down in great disgust. : 

“T know that teacher ea wrong,” said he. | She 

said rabbits were the greatest multipliers in the word. 


Get the NOVEL MAGAZINE.—July rumber, now on sale. orice fourpence. 
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JAPAN-BRITISH EXHIBITIO 


~~ \Headache 


ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 


GREATEST EXHIBITION IN HISTORY. One Kaputine cures 
a TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS. in ten minutes the 
TEIUMPHANT SUCCESS. 

a pinlocion by 


Maio Entrance. 


ea 
" JAPAN AT PLA 
APAN IN GRACE AND wan 
JAPAN IN PEACE AND W. 


canoe and Sa‘ 
'YROTECHNICAL DISPLAY, 
by Jas. Par & Son. 


Please Mentica eve 


of 18 doses, 1/-. 
“Ppearson’s Weekly.” Samples 1d. 


Hrs Statord Br Brookes phy aie" 


and in 
Pleases Flavour 


EPPS’S COCOA 


is still the best, neither loaded with chemicals nor robbed of its cocoa butter. 
Sold in }-Ib. and $-lb. packets, and 1-Ib. tins. 


Epps’s Milk Chocolate 


of unsurpassed quality at a popular price, will be your favourite. 
= Taste and See 


Be JAMES EPPS & CO., LTD. 
with penny stamp fer postage. 69a Holland Street, London, S.E, 


“Cherry ripe & Custard sweet . 
Make a Dainty dish complete!” 


RDS 
Custard 


WITH 


«“€HERRIES 


= Only with BIRD'S Custard di do you really obtain 
® that rich creaminess and exquisite Wavar 


which make a perfect Custard. 


Insist on the Best! Always the Best ! 
The Best is BIRD’S! 


WOOD-MILNE RUBBER HEELS, 


Every pound you spend on boots goes twice as far. 

Prove the economy of Wood-Milne Heels this way— 

Wear a different pair of boots on alternative days— 

one pair with Wood-Milnes, one pair 
without. 


We'll say nothing about the relative comfort. When 
one pair calls for the cobbler, inspect the condition of the 
Wood-Milne pair. Be your own judge and jury all in one. 


WOOD-MILNE 
Rubber Heels 


If they really are Wood-Milne, they outlast four leather 
heels—result is boots keep shape and last as long again. 


By the name on the heels shall you know them. 
From all bootmakers. 


a 
<a 


por ae i 


cover. Bake for about twenty minutes. 
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HINTS FoR 
THE HOME, 


Clean Tapestry Chairs and Sofas 
1a i the house-sleanting, by rubbing 
MH ‘iy ran, applying it with @ piece of 
To Revive a Dying Fire, 
Scatter a teaspoonful of sugar over t}, 
ieee : , 8 
ae will quickly rekindle the dull 
rae Polish, 
xed with vinegar, and with a litt! 
sugar added, will have a brilli . 
tating Tiwi Hiant and more 
Moths In Stuffed Chairs. 

Apply oil of sassafras under the stuffing 
of the seat, and the moths will be banished. 
(Reply to M. A. B.) : 
Rust 

_ Will fly. before a piece of brown paper 
moistened with vinegar, if a liberal amount 
of elbow grease be used. 

American Leather, 

Which has become stained and shabby 
may be restored by rubbing it with equal 
parts o boiled linseed oil and vinegar 
using the mixture sparingly. Afterwards 
polish with a silk handberebiel a 
When seed Sheets 

Always buy a sheet which is a little 
wider than you require. As the shlicets 
wear, you can cut it down the centre, and 
sew the selvedges together, the extra width 
will be required for the hems at the sides. 
Paste Biacking : 

For boots is made thus: Work one 
pound of ivory black, nine ounces of treacle, 
and two ounces of olive oil together. When 
thoroughly mixed, add two ounces of oil of 
vitriol, and enough water to make a tl:ick 
paste. te «< : 

Rubber Hot Water Bottles 
Are generally considered useless when 
once they begin to leak, the trouble being 
merally at the neck—their destination 
is then the dustbin. This is a mistake, 
for they make excellent bags for sponges 
if inserted in a bag of some pretty 
material; the smaller pieces can be sewn 
together, and make useful cases to hold a 
cako of soap when travelling. 
To Clean Steel. 

Melt down some mutton suet, and 
when you have the clear fat heat it to 
nearly boiling point. Stic in enough 
emery powder to bring it toa paste. When 
almost cold, stir in a small quantity of 
paraffin and put into pots for use. Rub 
the article to be cleaned with this, then 
polish with a cloth lightly dipped in 
powdered whiting. (Reply to Setter, 
South Africa.) 

Kitchen Cupboards 

In modern houses are often con- 
spicuous by their absence. Their cost, 
too, is & bar to their acquirement. A 
useful substitute can be made by two 
orange boxes with partitions, stood on end 
and side by side. Nail them together, 
and put a piece of thick linoleum on tho 
top. In this way one has a table on which 
to stand pots, pans, and so on, with 
shelves beneath to hold the countless 
things necessary in the kitchen, 

Novel Jam Pots. 

This hint is sent by a Canadian corre- 

spondent. Sometimes when jam jars run 


DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Pried Bacon and Haricot Beans 
Make a nourishing and inexpensive 
dish, well suited toa largefamily. Soak one 
pound of haricot beans overnight, and next 
day drain, and place in a saucepan with 
enough water to cover. Boil fora ut two 
hours. Drain. Fry the slices of bacon, and 
ut them on a hot dish, then fry the beans 
in the same pe season well with pepper 
and salt, and add a little finely-chopped 
onion. Arrange the beans on a hot dish 
with the bacon on the top. 


Veal Tea 

Will, I think, suit your invalid. Try 
it: Cut up one pound of lean veal ver 
finely, and place it in a jar with o small 
slice of onion, and a tiny piece of mace. 
Season with pepper and salt. Put into a 
covered jar, and tie over with a piece of 

r. Stand the jar in a sauce 

of hot water, and let it simmer for four 
hours. Strain through a thick cloth, 
remove all fat, and serve. (Reply to 
Mary.) 
Pickled Caulifiower 

Can be made at any time of the year. 
Break the heads in pieces according to their 
natural divisions. After washing well, 
boil in salted water for five minutes and 
drain, throw into cold water and drain 
again, and when dry place in bottles 
or jars. Boil some white wine vinegar 
with a Kittle sugar and spices to taste, and 
pour boiling over the cauliflower. When 
cold, cork tightly and cover with bladder. 
(Reply to NEw-CoMEER.) 
Baked Fish and Caper Sauce. 

For this have a nice fresh haddock or 
plaice filleted. Tie each fillet in a knot 
and place in a deep, greased baking-tin. 


Put a piece of i paper over, and twist 
it round the so as to form a complete 


By AIMEE PARKERSON. 


of a girl” is but the usual specimen of 
femininity, with all its a) and 
foibles. 

You will probably say that if this is to 
be the case it is better that the awakening 
should come before marriage than after, 
but this is not necessarily so. The very 
ordinary young man will doubtless develop 
into an excellent husband, all the more 
excellent because he is ordinary. 

It is a well-known fact that artistic and 
exceptional temperaments do not make 
such good life partners as more ordinary 
individuals, and when once the couple 
ave got into harness and used to the 
trifling worries of every-day life they 
will lead a normally happy life. 

I am not advocating rushing into a hasty 
marriage, which must end in disaster, but 
only advising the curtailing of the 
engagement_period, 

A Romance 
from the Colonies. 

I have known a case where a man pro- 
posed to a girl after the third time of 
meeting her, was accepted, and the affair 
turned out most satisfactorily. This man 
‘had fallen in love with a photo of the girl 
in the Colonies, and came over to England 
to meet her. On landing, he heard that she 
had left for the Continent. 

He followed her there, taking with him 
an introduction to her from her brother in 
the Colonies, and after three days proposed, 
was accepted, and married during his 
short furlough. 

But this is exceptional, and in the 

majority of cases such haste would be most 
unwise, more so even than a lengthy 
engagement. Only a really practical and 
sensible couple can get through a long en- 
gagement without constant squabbling. 
Petty jealousies are sure to arise on one 
side or the other, and whatever may be said 
by the sentimentalists about quarrels 
strengthening love, the very reverse is the 
oase. 
Cutting remarks may be, and generally 
are, forgiven, but the question of their 
being forgotten is quite another matter, 
and these little unpleasantnesses havea bad 
habit of recurring to mind at times when 
it would be best they should not. 

Long engagements dispel illusions con- 
cerning each other, and the keeping of some 
of these will do much towards helping a 
couple over the pitfalls of the first year of 
their married life, which is universally 
acknowledged to be the most difficult. 


(Miss Aimée Parkerson, the popular dramatic 
contralto, gives some snteresting facts as 
to why an engagement should not be 
a to extend over very'many months.) 


Y ERY~ long engagements rarely 
end in marriage. I am quite 
willing to allow that there 

are exceptions to this rule; 


to sever the tie. - 

The months during which # couple are 
engaged are months of illusion, time 
during which they see one another through 
the rosiest of rose-coloured spectacles, and 
they live in a sort of glamour which could 
not reasonably be expected to last for o 
considerable time. 

I think that after the first novelty of 
“ being engaged ” has worn off a couple are 
apt to irritate one another. If the girl is 
frivolous and inclined to flirt she is sure to 
do so—unconsciously, perhaps, but still 
none the less annoying to her sweetheart, 
while the man will not care to forego his 
club,. his cricket, and other favourite 
games to attend his future wife at afternoon 
teas and tennis parties. . 


Errors Young 
Couples Make. 


That she will expect this there is little 
doubt. Only a wiser and matured woman 
realises the necessity for giving a man 


For the sauce, melt one ounce of butter in 
a pan, stir in one ounce of flour, and, when 
quite smooth, half a pint of water. Stir 
till it boils and leaves the sides of the pan, 
then add one tablespoonful of chopped 
capers, Arrange the fish on a dish and 
pour the sauce over. 
Brawn 
: Is easily made at home, and is a very 
economical dish. Buy half a pig’s head 
(pickled) and two pigs’ tongues. Wash 
well, clean out all the eye part, and remove 
any superfluous skin. il all very slowly, 
with a good bunch of sweet herbs and 
some spices, till the bones slip from the 
meat. Take the meat off the bones and 
skin the tongues, chop all rather small, and 
pack into a brawn.or cake tin, scatterin 
amongst it, as you do so, black pepper an 
powdered allspice. Put a saucer on the 
top with a weight on it. When cold turn 
out, and serve with a napkin folded round. 
(Reply to Covia.) . 

CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 3s. 

This recipe is most delicious, and is just 
what is wanted for a special occasion, 
without being too much trouble to make. 
One of the prizes recently offered -by the 
qorehe of Cakeoma was awarded 


ORANGE PUDDING. 
Sent by Miss E. Slone, Balham, S;W. . 


66 ro} ee 

The sscrekot a successful engagement, as 
of a successful marriage, is the knowledge 
(and the putting of it into practice) that 
each individual must lead his or her own 
life just the same after an engagement or 
marriage has been entered into as before. 

The error so many young couples fall 
into is that of imagining that everything in 
their lives must be different, and while a 
man and girl may be able to live up to a 
perfectly unselfish standard, and give in 
to one another’s views and wishes on all 
occasions for a short time, a long engage- 
ment would never stand the severe strain of 
that sort of thing. : 

After a few months of acquaintanceship 
er iE to awake to the fact that the 
ideali lover is only a very ordinary 
young man after all, and that the “ pearl 


TIPS FOR THE TIDY. 


Ir is not given to every woman to be able|_ PatcHep elbows may easily be avoided 
to afford handsome or. expensive clothes, | by placing a piece of velvet between the 
but all can be tidy, and a neat, trim | lining and the material at the elbow when 


1 packet Cakeoma. appearance a. long way towards! the dress is new. short one is at one’s wits’ end to know 
2 Oranges aking one Boe -weit deans, 7 what to use to hold the jam which is so 
4 02. Butter. . = A FADED holland dress has an untidy useful in winter. If wine bottles are 
2 Eggs. A GLOVE minus a button has a shabby | “PPearance: to avoid this, when the dress procurable, steep a piece of worsted in 


int Orange Juice and Pinch of Salt. 
ethod :—Put the Cakeoma and Salt 
intoa basin and rub in the Butter until it 
is as fine as breadcrumts. Grate into this 
the yellow rind of the two Oranges, and 
mix. Beat up the Eggs, and stir them, 
along with the Orange Juice, into the dry 
ingredients, and mix thoroughly. Pour 
into a greased basin, cover with a greased 
paper, and steam for 3 hours. Serve with 
range or Sweet Sauce. 
To make Orange Sauce, take 2 Oranges, 
1 tablespoonful Brown Sugar, 1 pint Cold 
Water. Peel the -Oran very thinly 
and shred the peel very fa. put into a 
saucepan with the water and sugar, and 
let it simmer until clear; then strain in 
the juice from the Oranges. 


araffin and tie round the bottle just 
low the neck. Set a match to this, and 
directly the flame is out, put the bottle into 
cold water, when the neck will fall cff, 


eerie @ most useful jar.’ Be most 
careful, (Thanks to OLD SETTLER.) 


nes. The tidy ain will is washed, put some strong tea in the last 
eppeprance, Tho, tily ge will sev ot rgning war, and ran tho dvm carla 
new gloves. This sewing will last the life in it. This will renow the colour. 


f the gloves, and b - 2 = 
a. ands will always) ap tidy girl will refuse all kinds of 


— ni 5 viny Se eee! 7 gauze, which 
are twisted round the neck, with one end A TOILET- B PREE. 
Reinga plexes are 20 for all, Loui over the shoulder. This will spoil the} Much interest iS bank ees in an 
o Ss tile al a are t otherwise neat effect. If necessary to|interesting innovation which The Oatine 
with a plait of Bore is be one pera wear them, let the ends fall down in front|Co. have adopted in crder to further 
a0) thel'she ican po rt any glo tea »Jinside the lapels of a coat, or where the| popularise their delightful Toilet Prepara- 
ial Lin senine: willie cf ve: be filled position of the arms will prevent the ends of| tions. For a limited period they will send 
in with: noo lg oles “can the scarf flying in the breeze. absolutely free to all sending name and 
address and 3d. in stamps to cover ccat of 
postage and packing, a dainty Toilet Case 
which contains a small sample size of eight 
delightful Oatine Preparations. These 
a pee Preparations are packed in a 
handsome Toilet Case which can be had 
for the asking. Send to-day and makes 
personal test. . 
Address, The Oatine Co., 18@a, Oatine 
Buildings, Borough, London, S.E. 


Bg careful to so arrange your hat i 
_ Crore clothes need constant brushing to| keeps its position in ate of ig pent 
rid them of dust, especial attention being | during a long day out. The inside edge of 
iven to the seams and stitching, where|the crown may be bound with a crossway 
lust accumulates. After brushing well, | band of velvet, which will stick to the hair 
dip the brush in warm water and ammonia | and help mattcrs. When the hair is dressed 
(a teaspoonful to a basin of water), and/low, and no frame is worn, it is a good 
brush again. This has a good cleansing | plan to put a comb in the hair on the top 
effect. of the head, and to run the pins through it. 


Cakeoma is sold in 34d. packets by 
Grocers and Stores everywhere. 

Recipe Book will be sent post free, on 
requeat to Latham & Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 


The- startling exposure of a London Spiritualist—see the July Number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, sixpence, everywhere. 


‘ 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


To all usera of 


WATSON’S | 
THREE PRIZE SOAPS 


Devenshire 
Cream 


(CLOTTED), 
absolutely pure; no 
preservatives used; 


ENTIRELY IN YOUR 
OWN INTEREST:. . 


Quite natarally you want to have your clothes 
made by the firm who will offer you tl, most 
Stylish cot anda perfect fit, the neatest and 
the most efficacious most attractive materials, the most ecouom- 
substitute for cod : ical price, - ath conventeut terms of 
: ; g ; payment. Nowhere will you find this com- 
livers oil; invaluable pas 7; Pas. > dination of advantages more pronounced than 
for children and in- j ; iz our popular LUDGATE Style. Thuis 
valids, jib., ts. 66; fentiemanly go0d-wearing Suit is distin- 
lib, 2a 6d; 2b Quished by all the points which denote success- 
en 8 7) ful and satisfactory tailoring, itis cleverly 
4e. Gd., free. Bup- cut, carefully tallereé, and trimmed and firist- 
rind conta off Sins oe stake cag et 
the Countesses Cado- J§ remarkably favourable price and the con- 
gan, Pembroke, Sef: venience of our wonderfully easy terms 
ton, Dundonald, Guil 
ford, Lichfield, etc., 


which allow you to have the Suit immediately 
and spread the expense over several mouths, 
by 
Mrs, CONYERS, 
BRIDESTOWE 8.0, 


SEND A POST CARD 
DEVONSHIRE, 


for PATTERNS ofa full range of attractive 
metertals cut from the cloth lengths row be- 
ing made up, and including Tweeds, Cheviots, 
Worsted plain Black and Biue 
Vicunes, end @ grand «election of Hard. 
wearing Yorkshire Guttings, Shadow 
@tripes both broad and narrow, in Olive Brown 
Shades oné other attractive colonrings. Our 
simplified Self-measure Form will be included 
with the patterns and instructions how to order. 


WE DELIVE pail tealleeorerex orders 


For with 
onty Orders 
ith the 
balance 


From ihe Fantingty 6§ BIRTHDAY HONOURS.” ™* ine wee Size 23 inclies 
A Charming Coxnpasion Picture to “ Baby’s First Tooth. — 


: ours” been uced } SPECIAL NOTE.— For the convenience of 
ee bes those who failed to get a copy of “* Baby's — 


ly for distribution f | those w 
WA TBC MA TO HLH 8a | 299m and who nom would like to possess th 


ON’s BSS f 
CLEANSER, «  NUBOLIO', Disintostent | free mony of ssebyarie sts avo: || Writing to 
Pol hing Soap, is not obtainable else- ours (24 of each kind), or for ok and few ‘a saya by os ——, Instalmente of 8). 
where at any price, wrappers, in the proportions shown below, = coh - phe whe ae a money ae 
ww appreciates 
HOW TO OBTAIN Advertisers Cera EE 
Send 36 wrappers, Leora gtoaers oe _ 
1g wrappers trom Miareorig ousinteciant) Son, please Oar Dror Uh Patra retred 
12 » s © BPARKLA” OURING SOAP (td. size). e 
‘36 Total number of Wrappers to be sent in. . rT y GRAVES Ltd 
= Mention 


$@ wrappers (6 of each) and Postal Order for 1/<. 
par SE 1G wrappers (6 of comb) and Postal Order for 2/6, “We 


Pack wra) or wrappers and postal orders if cash) in strong cnvelope and en-lose 
—_ your name and fall address; see postage is fully paid. 
Address: Art Department, Joszrm Watson & Sos Ltd., Whitehsll Soap Works, Leeds. 


Ask also for particutars of Watson’s Great Annual Prize Distribution of Household and 
Pancy Artictes—over a million prizes. 


Begin Saving Watson’s Wrappers To-day! 


SHEFFIELD. ' 


“ Pearson’s 
Weekly.” 


When are tired of taking mysterious prescriptions and weary of 

IRED MEN wearing Electric Belts, write to me ane 1 etic you s wok which 
shows how ev: and o! * an rou, 

i seore tem SS EVOUSNEESe EXHAUSTION VARICOCELE, and. DE- 

BILITY from apy cause yaaterer, WITHOUT STOMACH MEDIC or ELECTRICITY. Hundreds of 


5 seni free, for Two Stamps. tion this paper. 
A. J. LEIGH, 6205493 Great Russell Bt., LONDON, W.0. Over S0yeam” successful resulta. 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


QF GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


Pearson's W'eekly 
we will forward 
our addreas one of our 


VEN REVERSIBLE 


Fos) 


For your Children’s Health, 
and wish to prevent the 


many ailments and dangerous ecaisiia ic cewing Boone, Ulstag Noor, Raloae 
&c., handsomely ered, in Thirty Differen ‘4 


Turkey patterns and fashionable self-shades of { 
Crimson, Greens, Bl and Art Colourings to suit 
ertsparr LARGE ENOUGH TO 
COVER ee DINARY-SIZED ROOM. aoe 
Carpets, wit: wi 
sent out as FREE RUG, Sample 
Carpets, thus abowing. bp identical quality we 
supply in all sizes. ey are madg material 
equa! to w and, being o speciality of our own, 
= aed be 8 ona hone 
us savin; purchaser middle profits. 
OVER 400, SOLD DURING THE 
Past ELVB MONTHS. Money 
willingly returned if not approved. 
Thougands of Repeat Orders and Un- 
solicited Testimonials received. i 


—— j water-borne diseases so pre- 
valent during the hot summer 


season, 


NOW IS THE TIME | 


To secure a FREE BOOKLET 


and Report of Tests at the = CIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY I, Ei 
London Hospital, in which the Big eet Are, | 
¥ * , oF we wi oan iq 
Vite TOTO ee Nae ; 


Repeat Crders Received 


“HOME” |l@iesep ne ee | 
FILTER 


was proved to be the only 
reliable and GERM-PROOF Filter on the market. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

1 Tyme View Villas, St. Helens, Isle of Wight. 
Ladv Ida Lowe to that she is ok 
leased with the two stb sent her a week ago 
+t she Ley hea send her to the above address 


SALE PRICE 


on 


— 


Stream Cottage, W. Farnbam, Surrey. a 
The Duchess of Finas writes seat Mes:rs, 
¥, Nolgore, 5 Bont, ‘aa tel eealoese cus guiten 
for the Blank erga | Towel Bate as advertised. 
F. HODGSON @ SONS, CITY OF LEEDS, are 
offering this week 10 bales of Large Axminster 
Pile Hearthrugs. Very heavy (weight 6lbs.) Strong 
make. Size, fully six feet long by three feet wide, in 
the very choicest of Turkey colours and designs. Price 
G/11 each—any colour wanted sent—bargain. 
SATISFACTION QUARANTEED OR NONEY 
WILLINGLY RETURNED. 


Galaxy Mlustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen and Cotton 
Bedspreads, Quilts, Table Linens, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Linoleums, Blankets, Curtains, &c., 
Post Free, if, when writing, you mention Pearsoa’s Weekly, 14:7/10. Address— 


F, HODGSON & SONS (20%.0.¥.Mo"yecncns; WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS 


WRITE TO-DAY 
THE “HOME” FILTER CO., 


34-35 Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 


As you will see by the 


first page, Ij am able te give you 
this week the result of our first Triplets 


The First Contest, together with the names and 
Result, i i 

fore be able to read the attempts 
which were successful in winning prizes, and these may, 
to .some extent, be a guide to you in composing 
Triplets. 

It is a well-known fact that a man is a bad judge of 
his own compositions, so that if you make a Triplet don’t, 
because you think that somebody else will be sure to 
send a more clever_one than yours, refrain from sending 
it along. You may be very pleasantly surprised, when 
the result is published, to find your name among the 
prizewinners. 

_ Remember, 
among makers of Triplets, and it is 
will be a good deal more, ‘ 


at the very least we shall distribute £50 
very likely that it 


A WEEK or £0 back we published an article entitled “ I'm 
the British Navy—Get Out!” telling 
The Navy how the Na been getting into 
Replies. hot water all round our coasts for 
: upsetting the poor fishermen’s harvest 
of the sea, and so on. As you probably know, P. W. has 
many firm friends among both officers and men in the 
Navy, and our article has aroused a lot of interest among 
them, as the number of letters I have received testify. 
One very fair-minded letter came from a lieutenant and 
commander on one of our wesley and as there are 
two sides to nearly every question, I have published this 
in full on another page. 
Showing, as it does, the urgent and absolute need of 


night gun practice and other naval manceuvres, it may 


perhaps serve as oil upon troubled waters. 


Wsirz Curtis was shaving the other day, a thought 
occurredtohim. “I to wonder,” 
he says, “ how much hair 4 man scrapes 
off his face in the course of a lifetime. 
I know, of course, that if you’ don’t 
shave, it ceases to grow after » time, but, ted that a 
man shaves every day, what length of does he 
actually remove ?” 

With an average fertile chin, Curtis, the beard grows 
at the rate of about half an inch a month. With the aid 
of higher mathematics we find that this means six inches 
a year. Supposing he shaved for fifty years, he would 
therefore have remov: ut 25 feet of face fungus. In 
the same period the trimmings from his hair would amount 
to nearly twice this length, while he would also have cut 
off about 23 feet of finger nail. 

It is fortunate, as you say, that hair does not continue 
to progress at this rate, if it is left undoctored; other- 
wise we might see people walking about in the state 
described by Lear in his celebrated limerick : 

There was an old man with a beard 
Who said, “ It is just as I feared, 
Four owls and a hen, 
Three larks and a wren, 
Have all made their nests in my beard!” 


‘Ware 
Whiskers! 


K. R. Has a boy of fourteen whom he has just sent to a 
big school in the North of England. 
Customs of ‘When he came home for his first 
Colleges. vacation at Easter,” says K. R., “I 
noticed that he was wearing his trousers 
turned down. i till then it had been a trick of his 
always to wear them turned up. I asked him why he 
had changed, and he told me that at school no boy was 
allowed to turn up his trousers until he had been there 
three years. Thia seemed to me so curious I thought I 
would write and tell you.” —— 

Almost every big school has some quaint custom of 
this kind, K. R., by which the older boys distinguish 
themselves from the newcomers. At Charterhouse, for 
instance, no boy may wear a buttonhole or carry a stiok 
unless he has been there over a year, while at Winchester 
a boy must keep his coat buttoned until a similar period 
has passed. 

At Haileybury all the older boys wear their caps on 
the back of their heads, and cultivate a large curl of 
hair in front. If a “‘ new governor,” as the fresh arrivals 
are called, were peas this hirsute adornment, 
he would immediately be called upon to “‘ take off side.” 
Should he refuse, he would promptly learn the truth 
of that cynical saying, “‘ Might is right.” 

In the School House at Rugby each new boarder has 
to sing 2 song to the rest of his schoolfellows. If it fails 
to meet with their satisfaction he is compelled to swallow 
a mouthful of soapy water. At least, that used to be 
the pleasing custom, but I don’t know whether it still 
prevails, 


Note.—A pensKnife will be awarded to each reader whose letter ie dealt with on this pags 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


“I am going away for my holida: in about three weeks’ 
time," writes P, L. K., “and I have 

“In my just invested in 6 panama hat. I 
Panama wanted to get & genuine one, and 
Hat.” found I co not do so under one 


guinea. The shopman had a lot at 
10s. 6d. each, but he said that these were not made in 
Panama. He didn’t seem to know much about it, how- 
ever, so I thought I would write and ask you if you 
could give me any information on the subject.”—— 

There are two sorts of hate of this kind, P, L. K., 
namely, panamas and shamames. Strictly speaking, 
about 98 per cent. vf those sold belong to the latter 
variety. at is to say, that hardly “ay ot them are 
really made in the Isthmus of Panama. ey nearly all 
come from Ecuador or from the West Indies. The 
grass from which the better ones are constructed is apse 
at a place with the attractive name of Jipijapa. the 
pase of the cheaper ones I believe palm leaves and straw 
are used as substitutes. A really perfect a, one 
which will fold up into a cigar case and last for a lifetime, 
is a most expensive article. Our late King used to 
wear one, which he is said to have paid £80 for, while 
M. Jean de Reszke, the famous tenor, gave £120 for his. 
Such a hat is woven under water, and will take o skilled 
worker at least six: months to construct. I hope these 
details won’t make you dissatisfied with yours, which, 
I have no doubt, is a most becoming one. 


‘Ar a meeting of our council the other day,” 


writes SypNEY, ‘‘one of the members 
Terrible delivered a very long speech. We 
Talks. were talking about it after the meeting 


was over, and someone said that the 
late Mr. Gladstone held the record for the longest speech ; 
the one he made when he introduced the Budget in 1853. 
I had an idea myself that this has been beaten in foreign 
Parliaments, but, not being certain, didn’t like to contra- 
dict. Perhaps you can enlighten me.”—— 

You are quite correct in 7 belief, SypNEY ; in fact, 
Mr. Gladstone's ad and a Ler age attor 3 63 wine 
mere ing remark compared with some of the appalli 
feed oF oraice poured out by foreign legislators. In 
1897 in the Austrian Parliament Dr. Otto Lechter 
was on his legs for exactly twelve hours, during the 
course of which he is reported never to have become dull 
or to have repeated himself. 

This effort was easily surpassed in 1908 by Senator La 
Follette, who, in a speech which lasted eighteen and a 
half hours, made a vain attempt to talk out the Currency 
Bill when it was before the Senate. The world’s record 
in this line, however, is held by a Roumanian Deputy, 
who kept his miserable fellow legislators listening to the 
sound of his voice for thirty-seven mortal hours. 

How they must have wished themselves in Central 
Africa, where the speakers in public debates are com- 
pelled to stand on one leg, and can only continue to 
talk while they are in this attitude. I think this rule 
might be introduced with advantage into our own Houses 
of Parliament. 


“ Av a tea-party the other day,” writes P. G. R., ‘‘some- 


one happened to say that it would soon 

St. Swithin be St. Swithin’s Day, and wo should 
and Some __ know what the rest of the summer was 
Swank. going to be like. This at once started 

a hot a ent. One man _ present 


maintained that the belief that it would rain for forty 
days if it was wet on St. Swithin’s was utterly exploded 
amongst all sensible people, and that there had never been 
any real ground for it. The original speaker declared 
that, on the contrary, it was almost invariably correct. 
Neither side, however, could bring actual instances in 
support of their statements, so I said I would write and 
oak you. Also I should like to know who St. Swithin 
was, and why he is mugpoeed to affect the weather.’’—— 

St. Swithin, P. G. R., was Bishop of Winchester from 
852 to 862. He was a very good man with a passion 
for building churches. According to tradition, he once 
performed a miracle, mending 8 number of eggs for an old 
woman who had drop her basket and smashed them 
to pieces. When he died he asked to be buried where the 
rain would fall on his grave, and his wish was duly carried 
out. A hundred years later, however, he was canonised, 
and the monks dug up his body in order to place it in the 
cathedral. 

The ceremony was to have taken place on July 15th, 
but for forty days it poured so heavily that the monks 
at last came to the conclusion that the good bishop 
objected to being shifted. They therefore left him where 
he was. This is the origin of the modern belief that it 
will rain for forty days if it is wet on July 15th. Weather 
records show that it is absolute nonsense. In 1903, the 
wettest year on record, St. Swithin’s Day was quite 
rainless, while in 1906, a perfectl rgeous summer, it 
poured in torrents on the 15th of July, 


So far this year I have made no personal appeal to 
friends the readers of P. W. on 


For the —fehalf of those little children who are 
es not looked after as your own little 
gts ones are. It is hard to realise, unless 


: F ing: come in contact with them, how 
empty of joy are the lives of tens of thousands of children 
who live in the back streets and slums of our great cities. 

Would you believe that there are children who have 


or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


" WERE ENDING 
Juxy 14, 1910, 


never seen a buttercup growing, who have never 
cornfield, who don’t know what a cow looks like, vious 
overjoyed beyond the possibility of expression at the 
discévery of a-real live frog, whose little half-starved and 
often bruised bodies have never known the sensation of 
having as much to eat as they could manage ? 

It’s really a dreadful thing from a national point of 
view, for whatever kind of men and women, fathers and 
mothers, are they going to grow up to be ? 

I know, of course, that we can't alter the whole of 
their lives, and I don’t ask you for any prolonged effort 
towards helping them in any way. But P. W. readers 
for many years past have been very kind to these littlo 
children, and by sending along some small and some 
large gifts have enabled the Fresh Air Fund to bring an 
untold quantity of joy into otherwise sunless lives and 
to show them that there are better things in the world 
than are to be found in their slums. 


If you send ninepence, the F.A.F. will see to it that 
one child gets a whole day, food and railway fare inctuded, 
in the country. If you can afford ten shillings, that will 


pay for one child being taken for a fortnight right away 
to the seaside. 

The F.A.F, is the least expensive form of charity in 
the world. 

Please have a yee impulse now and send along 
a trifle. You will never make such a good bargain in 
the whole of your life unless you do it again next year, 
and you'll never, never regret it. 


Tux following is the latest list of special days’ outings 
in connection with the Fresh Air Fund. 


F.AF. The first outing, Jul 
ly 6th, has alread 
. taken ples July Sth, ‘Yorkstits 
Travellers’ Party. July 11th, Heidel- 
berg Contingent Party. aaty 12th, Freshwater Party. 
July 13th, Peter's Day. July 15th, the Fratuerep 
Wosrtp Day. ; 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £1,749 7s, 5d. 


E. B., 9¢.; N. McDonald, 3s.; Mrs. Chapman, 2s. 6d.; Anon. 
£1 1s.; Mrs. Radcliffe, £1; ¥. L., 38.; A Lover of Bairns, ls. 6d.; 
Peepsight, Qs, 3d.; Anon., &.; A Welt ‘Wisher, 1s. 6d.; M. H. 
Cottell, £1; W. Ritter, Se; B. G. Lewis, 3s.; Three Fishers, 
2s. 34; Mra. Wells, 28. 6d.; W. w 
£1 108.; Retlaw, 23. 6d.; 

Mrs. Lewis, 68.; ‘'S.,” 10s.; Anon., 


£1; T. Caddington, 1s. 6d.; Lily 
Brighton, 1s. ad; Mr. and Mrs 
3 J. jo, 38.; R. G., 23, 6d.; 
J. OC. Watt, £2 28; w. V., 9d; 10. M. C., 
Verons, la. 6d.; Anon., 28.; S. K., 1s. 
; A. V., is. 6d.; Geoffrey and Roger, 28. 6d.; 

Wilson, 10s.; J. Angus, ls. 6d.; &. M. 


‘ood, 10s ; 
and L. Barclay. 
Eric, Edgar, Jack, Eustace, 


nd Mra, Tommy, 5s.; 
Larks. 3s.; Denn’s and Marjorie, 1s. 


” £2 a; D. McK., 1s. 6d.; Naiad, 1s.; M : 
Jearrad, 18. 6d.; Mra. A. de C. Hume, 10s.; A. I... 28. 6d.; A Little 
i 1os.; Mr. a Memoriam, 
it 


. Works, 

Ww. ; H. $., ete. 103. 6d.; G. , 28. 6d.; De 
od, 36.5 F. , 28.;J. Thornton, £1 38.; R. Tulton, 14s.; 
Clonegal, 1%6.; The Staff, Alton Post Office, £1 18.; Sennowe Park 
Employees, per A. F.. 13a. 6d.; Lilian Hilton, 3s.; W. C. Brumleu, 
£1 10s.; Miss M. Jones, lls. 9d.; J. Scutt, 58. 10d.; A Penny 
Collection, per F. C. Clark, 78.; The Band of H.MS. King Alfred. 
W. D., 128. 9d.; Post Office Staff, Market Drayton, per F. G. and 


R. W.. 68. @d.; Farthings, 2s. 3d.; On Board the Royal Sorercia”, 
Br Capt. A. F. Smith, £8 28.; On Board the Koh-i-noor, re Capt 
a £8 28.; Canteen Rangers at Eastney arrack3, 


" Grand (P.W.) total, £1,829 14s. 11d. 


There ere no expenses of management for the Fresh Air Fund. 
These are borne by the promoters, Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, 
Limited, the Daily Ezpress, Limited, the Standerd Newspapcrs, 
Limited, and the Ragged School Union. There is no distinction 
of claas or creed. Ninepence pee for a day's papplnete for a 
child; £8 28. pays for a complete: party of 200 with n 
Sttendants. ‘Sulscriptions ehould be addressed to the Hon. 
tarv, PF. A. F.. Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and will be acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms may be 
bad on application. 


FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee - =< ° 
Corporation Limited. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Fariiament.) 
Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
the comene™ £6,000,000 au 


paid over 
Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


BEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. E.c, 
RICHARD PAULL: Gencrai Manager and Sserstery. 
fa Se 
Printed by Honace Coz, Bi ¢ t Ky lished by O. ARTSUS 
'Peanson, LTD., at eee weeks pyre Meee stun Btrock London, wo. 
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“TRIPLETS. 


(Contewed from page J, 


The Ideal Story for the 
7 Summer Holidays. 


_ 6 Albert Hi 3 Spe - C7 
fr prederick ’ . ti Z béa 
amg i ie Bash eed cs ne Vp ee 
pton Villa, Byde, 1. of W. - YU a 


——_—_$__———$————SSS 
2ICKET -FORECASTS. 


Result of Contest No. 2, 


whe 


1 TT Mr. A. Newman, 2 Grand Parade, Bath, 
‘a tee Theque for the amount available, £25, has 


iron torwarded. 


THE ‘LYNX’ FIRE ALARM 


The handiest and neatest automatic fire 

alarm on the market. Anyone can 

fit it up. The ideal alarm for hotels, 

boarding - houses, asylums, private 
houses, and business cay _ + 
ance Companies are always open (0 _ . 
allow rebates, w: “Lynx” Alarms - 

are fitted up to satisfaction. 


“The Lilac Sunbonnet” 


By S. BR. CROCKETT 
Author of “The Raiders,” “ Cleg Kelly,” “The Red Axe,” ete. 


er 
“The L: fbonnet’’ is sold at all bookstalls, price Gd. It may be also obtained, post free 
Py Rg BTHUR PEARSON Ltd., 17 "Henrietta Street, London, W.C., rom whom a 
complete list of Sixpenty Novels, over 120 titles, may be had on application. 


pw This Insurance Scheme covers any 
erson travelling as a passenger in 
any part ot Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any numb-r of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


= ; | £2,000 RAILWAY 
JAPANESE PICTURES £109 RAILWAY INSURANCE. 
~ WORTH HAVING - §03 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 


including three of £2,000 and one of €1,000. 
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i h most ; 
are to be found in that a * This Insurance holds good for ~. namber of claims «f 
delightful of all books about Japan, £2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 spreially guacautced by 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to whom noti«s 


| of claim, under the following conditions, must be sent within seven 
° days to the above address. 
will be paid by the above Corporation to the lezal 
representative of any person killed by an acc:- 
| £2,000 


dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passeuccr 
train in which the deceascd was travelling as a 
now being published in fortnightly 
parts, price 7d, each net. 


‘PART 5 NOW ON SALE 
Price 7d. Net 


at all Booksellers’ & Newsagents’. 
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place of abode, 80 long ag the coupon is signed. 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sam shall be paid to the Ie<al 


or ssession, 
per in whlch it is, with hig, or her, usual signature, written in 
ink of peach on the space provided at the foot, and that death 
within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was 


of, the * Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 


. 2 and 3. 
The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the payment 
of a Premium onder Sect. of the Act. A Print of the Act a. 
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No person can recover on more than one Coupon Insurance T'. | 
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“iG HOLIDAYS, 1910-11.] JULY. aucust. | sepremper.| ocToser. | NOVEMBER. [SOOO Ween, | | scCBSARGON'S WEEKLY (nx advance vo thelr newsrcel” >: 


Holk . August I. to 411 182 9 91633 30) 6132027] July 8... 9.16 subscription, sign the, coupon, or carry the paper on their pars, r 
aa ee December 25. £ : " B ro § 123 19 2 # $10 17 24 31| M i 14 41 28 oe Te) it 18 ee aoe vaper, Honrietts: Street, fondou, W. : Ral 
¢ Day December 26. T i is 9 é 6 13 20 a Et 4118 2 ae § 12°29) +914 certificate will be sent in exchan 

2 & J 14 38 13 19 2 9 16 33 30 © Got 3 Se = = 

Vriday « April 14. bf A 4 3 16 22 29 | T H 13 30 37 T3 10 17 24 ° $2... 9.13 Signature 

' Monday ‘April 17. Lime Ge aa as 9 16 23 30 | F yi 31 38 F411 18 9g yay get SUQRAUT vosiiiis se cocsvevenasessienggcosseceseeses Pepeante kone 

ia Monday . Jane & |S 29 8 23 30 to 17 34 S 1 81 33 29 S$ 12 19 26 vo TH vee Qed Available from 9 a.m, Thursday, Juaty 71% $920, 


until midnight, Friday, July tSth. iv !! 
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NOW WHERE ON EARTH DID | PUT THOSE. - 


Beecham's Pills? 
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